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Plans to end DACA leave students concerned 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
News & Features Editor 


The Trump administra- 
tion announced its inten- 
tion to end the Deferred Ac- 
tion for Childhood Arrivals 
(DACA) in six months. 

This statement, which 
came last Tuesday, leaves 
nearly 800,000 undocu- 
mented immigrants in the 


Ho 


ae 


U.S. News annual ranking 


as 


U.S with an uncertain fu- 
ture. 

The Obama Administra- 
tion implemented DACA 
through an executive order 
in 2012 to grant protections 
to undocumented minors, 
also known as Dreamers. 
Dreamers are able to renew 
two-year periods of protec- 
tion from deportation and 
receive work visas. 


kins falls to 11th in 


COURTESY OF LOUIS HOFFENBORG 


Alumni donations are one factor used to determine a university's ranking. 


By SIRI TUMMALA 
Senior Staff Writer 


Hopkins is no longer a 
top 10 university, accord- 
ing to the 2018 U.S. News & 
World Report college rank- 
ings, which were released 
on Tuesday. 

The University is now 
tied for 11th place with 
Dartmouth College and 
Northwestern University 
in the National University 
Rankings after holding 
10th place for the last two 
years. 

Sophomore Paula Grans- 
ton does not believe there are 
many differences between 
top-ranked universities. 

“I feel like once you get 


into the top 20, it’s basi-_ 
cally all the same,” Grans- 


ton said. “As you go up in 
the ranks, I think elitism 
increases... But in terms of 
academics, I think it is all 
the same.” 

‘While Hopkins dropped 
in the U.S. News rankings, 


it climbed from 17th to 13th 
in the world in this year’s 
Times Higher Education 
rankings. For Times’ nation- 
al rankings, Hopkins rose 
from 12th to ninth. 

The Times ranks the top 
1,000 institutions all over 
the world. To determine 
their rankings, the organi- 
zation looks at 13 perfor- 
mance indicators from five 
areas: teaching, research, 
citations, international out- 
look and industry income. 

U.S. News uses a differ- 
ent set of criteria to evalu- 
ate institutions. It takes into 


account undergraduate ac- _ 


ademic reputation, gradu- 
ation and retention rates, 


faculty resources, student 
selectivity, financial |re- | 
sources, graduation rate 
performance and the alum- _ 


ni giving rate. U.S. News 
amended its methodology 
for determining graduation 
rates this year to update the 
accuracy of its rankings. 

Sre RANKING, AS 


U.S. President Donald 
Trump has asked Congress 
to come up with a legisla- 
tive alternative to DACA 
before these six months are 
over. 

Sofia Medina-Pardo, a 
former undocumented im- 
migrant, became a perma- 
nent resident of the U.S. 
in 2014. She transferred 
to Hopkins shortly after- 
wards and graduated two 
years later. She said that 
Dreamers are often integral 
to supporting their families 
and communities. 

“For me it’s devastat- 
ing, because I know a lot of 
people who are affected,” 
Medina-Pardo said. 


She said that while 


DACA was an imperfect 
policy, it alleviated fears 
of deportation and gave 
Dreamers —_ opportunities 
that were previously inac- 
cessible. 

“I have friends who are 
on DACA who have gradu- 
ated law school and medi- 
cal school,” Medina-Pardo 


said. “If they didn’t have | 


DACA they wouldn't have 
the worker authorization 
and the social security 
number to apply for these 
professions.” 

She expressed con- 
cern for the livelihoods of 
Dreamers who consider the 
US. their home. 

“The U.S. is the place 

Sere DACA, A6 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


The University institut- 
| ed a new child accommo- 
dation policy for graduate 
| students over the summer. 
| This program allows new 
parents to take up to eight 
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University grants grad 
students parental leave 


“Both seeing how much 
grad students were being 
affected by high medical 
bills and seeing that other 
peer institutions give grad 
students a little bit more 
support was the logic be- 
hind doing a major push 
for the University to make 


| weeks off to care for their some changes,” McNeill 
children. said. 
| | Formonths, Teachers and The policy took effect on 
| Research- July 1 and 
ers United applies to 
(TRU), an full-time 
organization “This policy takes graduate 
of graduate a step towards students 
students, has : ; and _post- 
advocated for creating a baseline doctoral 
better health- but it doesn’t trainees. 
Soa galigis actually go all the firs 
ing fam- “d : University 
ily leave for way. instituted 
graduate stu- a similar 
dent parents. —ALLISON YOUNG, policy for 
TRU _ sub- PHD CanpipaTe . faculty 
mitted their Lceeene and staff, 
demands _ to which _al- 
the admin- lows for 


istration at the end of last 
semester. 

Casey McNeill, a PhD 
candidate in sociology and 
member of TRU, said that 
the organization spoke with 
graduate students last year 
and found that they were 
dissatisfied with the Univer- 
sity’s healthcare plan. 

Graduate students 


commonly cited the lack 


of parental leave accom- 
modations as a_ pressing 
problem with their current 
healthcare policy. McNeill 
explained that Hopkins 
students received worse 
benefits than those at the 
University’s peer institu- 
tions. 


six weeks of leave immedi- 
ately following the birth of 
a child. 

Executive Vice Provost 
for Academic Affairs Ste- 
phen Gange wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that the University aims 
to better support students 
with new families. 

“University leadership 
recognized that changes 
were needed to improve 
the support of graduate 
students 
who, like faculty and staff, 
are balancing professional 
and personal commit- 
ments with the arrival of a 
new child,” Gange wrote. 

See PARENTAL LEAVE, A4 


Admin resists potential shift in sexual assault policy 


By MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


Secretary of Education 
Betsy DeVos declared last 
Thursday that she intends 
to roll back Obama-era pol- 
icies regarding campus sex- 
ual assault. On Tuesday, the 
University announced that 
it does not plan to change 
its current sexual assault 
policies. 

DeVos stated in a speech 
at George Mason Universi- 
ty that Obama administra- 
tion reforms hurt both sur- 
vivors of sexual assault and 
those who were accused. 

“The truth is that the sys- 
tem established by the prior 
administration has failed 


SPORTS, PAGE B12 


too many students,” DeVos 
said. “Survivors, victims of a 
lack of due process and cam- 
pus administrators have all 
told me that the current ap- 
proach does a disservice to 
everyone involved.” 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Hopkins Title IX 
Coordinator Joy Gaslevic 
affirmed the Office of In- 
stitutional Equity (OIE)’s 
commitment to addressing 
sexual misconduct on cam- 
pus regardless of changes 
in federal guidelines. 

“We are watching close- 
ly to see what the Depart- 
ment of Education will do 
with regard to prior guid- 
ance,” Gaslevic wrote. 
“(The University’s] policy 


Four female American 


tennis players, 


_ including Venus 


Williams, advance 
to semi-finals in this 
year’s U.S. Open. 


regarding sexual miscon- 
duct remains in place and 
would not automatically 
change even if that guid- 
ance is rescinded.” 

Dani Pitkoff and Mayuri 
Viswanathan, co-directors 
of the Sexual. Assault Re- 
source Unit (SARU), con- 
demned DeVos’ comments 
for perpetuating harmful 
attitudes towards survivors 
of sexual assault. 

“We are angered and dis- 
appointed by Betsy DeVos’ 
statement this past Thurs- 
day,” they wrote. “Not only 
does it threaten to undo 
years of hard work by survi- 
vors and activists, but it also 
sends a clear message that 
the Department of Educa- 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE unpacking Hampdenfest 


Am erican womenin tennis “Hampden might be Baltimore, but Baltimore 


is not Hampden,” Will Kirsch on Hampdenfest. 
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Witnessing a Baltimore shooting 


Freshman James O'Donnell describes his 
experience witnessing a shooting during his first 
week at Hopkins and challenges students to care 
for the community. VOICES, PAGE A9 


tion is more concerned with 
the comfort of rapists than 
the safety of survivors and 
their right to education on 
campus.” 

DeVos has not specified 
her exact plans for changing 
sexual assault policies. Cur- 
rently, colleges are required 
to investigate sexual assault 
complaints under Title IX of 
the Education Amendments 
Act of 1972. 

In 2011, the Obama ad- 
ministration released a 
controversial “Dear Col- 
league” letter with guide- 
lines for how  universi- 
ties should _ investigate 
sexual assault cases. If 
schools do not comply with 

See TITLE IX, A4 
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Freshmen book talk What is the history of the University Press? 
addresses immigration 


By KATY WILNER 
For The News Letter 


Oscar Vasquez, a for- 
mer undocumented immi- 
grant, and Fredi Lajvardi, a 
high school robotics coach, 
spoke about politics and 
immigration in the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter on Thursday, Sept. 7. 

Lajvardi and Vasquez are 
featured in the book Spare 
Parts: Four Undocumented 
Teenagers, One Ugly Robot, 
and the Battle for the Ameri- 
can Dream by Joshua Davis, 
which was selected as this 
year’s Common Read for the 
incoming freshman class. 
Every year, faculty and staff 
choose a book for the fresh- 
man class to read during the 
summer before they arrive 
on campus and then discuss 
during New Student Orien- 
tation. 


“Even though, essentially, 
the U.S. government took 
my wife and family away 
from me for a while, they 
couldn't take away my edu- 
cation,” Vasquez said. 

Eventually, Vasquez said 
that he was able to come 


back to the United States le- | 


gally because he was mar- 
ried to a USS. citizen. 


During the talk, three | 


students who were selected 
as winners in an essay and 
visual arts contest on the 
book’s topic were recog- 
nized. Freshman Kelechi 
Nwankwoala wrote his es- 
say about dealing with rac- 
ism and fear. 

“I considered my parents’ 
immigration to America 
and my own racial fears,” 
Nwankwoala said. “I want- 
ed to illustrate how my own 


By CLAIRE CHIANG 
For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
the oldest 
university press in the U.S., 
will be celebrating its 140th 
anniversary in 2018. 
Founded in 1878 by 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the 
University’s first presi- 
dent, the Press has gone 


versity Press, 


through a series of name 
changes over the years. 
Founded as the Publi- 
cation Agency, it changed 
its name to the Johns Hop- 
kins Press before adopting 
its present-day name, the 


| Johns Hopkins University 


Press. 

According to the Press’ 
website, Gilman founded 
the Press based on his be- 


| lief that it is a research uni- 
| versity’s duty to share its 


knowledge and expertise 
with other scholars and 


| professionals, as well as 
fears have changed over the | 


with the public. 

The Press publishes 
print and digital copies of 
scholarly journals as well 
as books. 

There are four main di- 


| visions of the Johns Hop- 


kins University Press: jour- 


| nals, books, Project MUSE 


Davis’ book recounts yearsand how Ihave become 
the true story more and 
of four un- — more aware 
documented “When you can of the weight I 
students and . shoulder.” 
their success @SS1QN a face toa Vasquez 
at the Marine name, it takes it and Lajvardi | 
Advanced also talked 
Technology toa whole other about _De- 
Education Re- PA hk ferred Action 
motely Oper- level. on Child- | 
ated Vehicles — CHRISTOPHER hood Arriv- 
(MATE ROV) CAPUTO, als (DACA). 
Competition, FRESHMAN US. _ Presi- 
an underwa- dent Donald 
ter robotics J. Trump an- 


competition. The students 
ultimately beat Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) for first place. 

In 2015, a film based on 
the book was released. The 
~book, unlike the movie, 
does not stop at the end of 
the competition, but contin- 
ues to examine the ways in 
which undocumented im- 
migrants face hardships in 
the U.S. 

Freshman Christopher 
Caputo enjoyed hearing 
from Vasquez and Lajvardi 
after reading the book over 
the summer. 

“Reading about [Vasquez 
and Lajvardi] is one thing, 
but when you can assign a 
face to a name, it takes it to 
a whole other level,” Caputo 

said. 

'  Lajvardi, the teacher 
who coached the students 
to their robotics victory, be- 
gan by showing a preview 
from the Spare Parts movie. 
Lajvardi said that the movie 
is an underdog story, since it 
focuses on the controversial 
topic of immigration. 

“Because the movie 
deals with immigration... 
the movie industry thought 
this was a losing proposi- 
tion,” Lajvardi said. “If half 
the country isn’t going to 
see the movie, they’re not 
going to make the movie.” 

Lajvardi said that the 
film went through multiple 
studios before it finally got 
picked up by Lionsgate 
through a subsidiary called 
Pantelion Films. Pantelion 
has a mandate requiring that 
it produce a certain number 
of Latino films each year. 

Lajvardi and Vasquez 
spoke about the challenges 
they faced after the MATE 
ROV competition in 2004. 
After graduating from Ari- 
zona State University, and re- 
ceiving personal congratula- 
tions from President Barack 
Obama, Vasquez started a 
family. But, he was then sep- 
arated from his family and 
deported back to Mexico. 
There, he was able to find a 
well-paying job, thanks to 
his engineering degree, until 
he could return. 


ete oe 


nounced that Congress had 
until March, 2018 to find 
an alternative to DACA be- 
fore he would rescind the 
Obama-era executive or- 
der. DACA protected chil- 
dren brought to the United 
States illegally, commonly 
known as Dreamers, from 


deportation. 
“This action affects 
800,000 [Dreamers],” 


and Hopkins Fulfillment 
Services (HFS). 

The first component, 
Journals Division, is the 
largest of any American 
university press and pub- 
lishes 85 journals in various 
fields ranging from the arts 
and humanities to technol- 
ogy and medicine. 

The second component, 
Books Division, publishes 
around 150 books every 
year internationally in an 


| effort to connect scholars 


with educational institu- 
tions worldwide. 


The third component, 


| Project MUSE, a nonprofit 


Vasquez said. “That’s a lot | 


of people who are actively 


working. If you think that | 


taking these 800,000 people 
away from contributing to 
the economy doesn’t affect 
you, then you should prob- 
ably think again.” 

During the question-and- 
answer segment, freshman 
Patrick Rao discussed what 
students can do to help those 
affected by DACA. He ex- 
plained why he feels strong- 
ly about taking action. 

“It’s not enough to march 
one day and make one sign 
and think that one action will 
make a lasting impact,” Rao 
said. “We have to go through 
the proper channels to really 
make a difference. Call your 
senators, send them emails 
and make a sustained effort 
to create change.” 

Freshman Elana Rubin 
reflected on the keynote’s 
themes. 

“I was inspired seeing 
Oscar and Fredi in person,” 
Rubin said. “I want to fol- 
low [their] advice and take 
action to support people, es- 
pecially considering recent 
events in politics and the 
news.” 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Allison Avolio, the di- 
rector of residential life and 
Common Read committee 
member, explained why 
Spare Parts was selected. 

“{The book] addresses the 
issues of both immigration 
and challenging students 
to consider alternate ways 
of learning,” she wrote. 
“Immigration is at the fore- 
front of current events and 
a number of our students 
have first-hand experience 
with that identity, whether 
it be their own or of their 
relatives.” 
© 


=. 
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| organization and collabo- 


ration between the Press 
and the University’s Sheri- 
dan Libraries, was formed 
in 1995. It allows read- 
ers access to publications 
from all over the world 
through the Press’ online 
database. In January 2012 
it launched a book collec- 
tion. 

MUSE focuses on pro- 
viding content related to 
the humanities and social 
sciences. Furthermore, its 
digital journal collections 
have contributed to re- 
search at academic, public, 
special and school libraries 
all over the world. 

Not only does the Press 
publish its own scholarly 
journals and books, but 
through its final compo- 
nent, HFS, the Press pro- 
vides digital and _ print 
distribution to other uni- 
versity presses and insti- 
tutions. 

Gregory M. Britton, the 
editorial director of the 
Press, works to organize ac- 
quisition editors who select 
and edit the content that 


goes into the Press’ book 
publications. 

He described the impact 
the Press has had on the 
rest of the world. 

“The 
great way for scholars to 


Press became a 


communicate, domesti- 


cally and internation- 
ally,” Britton said. “They 
shipped math journals 


from Baltimore to Oxford, 
Heidelberg [and] Paris and 
were just sharing ideas, 
long before any kind of 
digital distribution.” 

Journals Publisher Wil- 
liam M. Breichner directs 
all operations and depart- 
ments within the 
Journals Division, includ- 
ing the acquisition of new 
publications and oversight 
of publishing services. 

Breichner believes that 
one of the reasons the 
Press stands out is the 
staff’s dedication to excel- 
lence. 

“T sense a great commit- 
ment to making sure that 
we uphold the high pub- 
lishing standards which 
we've inherited,” Breich- 
ner wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

He commended people 
who have worked in the 
Press for their diligence 
and enthusiasm. 

“Many people here 
work with a sense of pas- 
sion to fulfill our publish- 
ing mission and to do the 
best possible job for the 
scholars who have en- 
trusted [the Press] with 
the content they’ve cre- 
ated.” 

Many Hopkins faculty 
members have published 
works with the Press, such 
as. Matthew A. Crenson. 
Crenson is a Baltimore na- 
tive and a professor emeri- 
tus in the political science 
department. 

Since 1971, Crenson 
has published four out of 
his eight books with the 
University Press. His first 
book was The Un-Politics 
of Air Pollution: A Study 
of Non-Decisionmaking in 
the Cities. His other two 
books, The Federal Ma- 
chine: Beginnings of Bureau- 


Press’ 


. cracy in Jacksonian America 


— co-authored with Ben- 
jamin Ginsberg, chair of 
the Center for Advanced 
Governmental Studies — 
and Downsizing Democra- 
cy: How America Sidelined 
Its Citizens and Privatized 
Its Public, were published 
in 1975 and 2002 respec- 


tively. 
His most recent book 
published through the 


Press is Baltimore: A Po- 
litical History, which was 
published this year. 

In the book, Crenson 
explores Baltimore’s dif- 
ferent neighborhoods and 
discusses the influence of 
politics on the city. 

Crenson has been satis- 
fied with his experiences 
with the Press. 


SAMANTHA SETO/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The Press was founded by the first University president, Daniel Coit Gilman. 


“At first, I published 
with the Hopkins Press 
because they were close. 
After some bad experi- 
ences with other publish- 
ers, I came back to them 
because they were good,” 
he wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Crenson explained that 
other publishers left him 
feeling unsatisfied. He 
stated that he has pub- 
lished books with an aca- 
demic press, a foundation 
and a commercial press, 
but he felt comfortable 
and happy with the Uni- 
versity Press. 

“Hopkins has 
great,” he wrote. 


been 


took a tour of the 
Press’ building, a renovat- 
ed former church, with her 
“Introduction to Fiction” 
class. 

Tice, who started out 
working for the Press as an 
intern in the Marketing De- 
partment, currently works 
in the Rights and Permis- 
sions Department. 

“Book and journals of 
all types are everywhere 
in the office — lining the 
walls, stacked on desks 
and in little corners,” Tice 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “I love work- 
ing in a place where I am 


she 


literally surrounded by 
books.” 
Breichner discussed 


how, with the rise of the 
digital age, publishers are 
seeing that young readers 
and students look toward 
the internet and online 
publishers for digital and 
free versions of scholarly 
journals and books. 
Digitization has meant 
that everyone within the 
print industry, from pub- 
lishers to newspapers, 
has had to adapt. With 
less money flowing in, 
the Press has had to work 
hard to remain afloat. 
“L think 


_ SAMANTHA SETO/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Many Hopkins faculty members have published various works through the University Press, 
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it’s impor- 
tant to note 
that [the 
Press] is a 
business,” 
Breichner 
wrote. 

He elab- 
orated on 
how the 
Press is 
self-suffi- 
cient rather 


than de- every bit as relevant as it 
pendant on did upon its founding in 
subsidies 1878. . 
from the “The original idea that 
University. started this place could 
“We are never have been more im- 
required to portant than it is now.” | 
‘ Coie, | +s eer 3 v3 } e ‘ 
P. Re at en 8 


pay our own way, and that 
I think has given us an ad- 
vantage over other Press’s 
that are highly subsidized 
by their institutions,” 
Breichner wrote. 

He feels that it is im- 
portant for the Press to be 
conscious of how it com- 
pares to other university 
presses. 

“We need to stay com- 
petitive. We can’t afford 
complacency and _ this 
has enabled us to keep 
our saws sharpened,”he 
wrote. 

Britton explained that 
in the modern era, tra- 
ditional publishers are 


at,” h _. competing not only with _ 
Senior Holly Tice first | digital publishers but‘also — 
discovered the Press when with 


online publication 
platforms. 

He noted that as each 
generation becomes more 
technologically advanced, 
it becomes harder to estab- 
lish a focus on issues that 
are not important in the 
digital world. 

“IT don’t think we are 
competing with Oxford 
University Press or other 
scholarly publishers. In- 
stead, we are competing 
with Facebook for readers’ 
attention,” Britton said. 

He elaborated that the 
Press has the power to main- 
tain its readers’ interest. 

“If we do our job right, 
we can have an enormous 
impact on those fields by 
the books we pick.” 

Crenson also expressed 
concern for the fate of print 
books in light of the digital 
age. 
“I’m proud to be a Hop- 
kins author, especially after 
the royal treatment that the 
Press has given me on my 
latest book. I do, however, 
worry about the future 
of books themselves,” he 
wrote. 

Britton believes that 
though the goals of the 
Press have changed a 
number of times through- 
out its history, the prin- 
ciple upon which it was 
founded still stands true 
today. 

“I think that if Presi- 
dent Gilman were to be 
here today, he would be 
fascinated by the Inter- 
net, by MUSE and by the 
concept of digital books,” 
Britton said. 

He says that despite de- 
velopments such as the in- 
ternet, the Press remains 


a be, Ould 
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Victims of 1940s STD 
Study sue University 


BY MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


A federal judge is al- 
lowing a $1 billion lawsuit 
against Hopkins to move 
forward after it was dis- 
missed in 2016 for the Uni- 
versity’s alleged involve- 
ment in a 1940s experiment 
that infected hundreds of 
Guatemalans with sexually 
transmitted diseases. 

In the 1940s, the U.S. gov- 
ernment conducted studies 
in Guatemala by intention- 
ally infecting people with 
diseases like syphilis and 
gonorrhea 
without their 


‘ FILE PHOTO 
Plaintiffs are suing Hopkins for its alleged involvement in unethical studies. 


and researchers meant to 
advise the President on bio- 
ethical subjects, released a 


report entitled “Ethically | 


Impossible’ STD Research 
in Guatemala from 1946 to 
1948.” 

Research practices have 
changed since the Gua- 
temala experiment. The 
University’s Institutional 
Review Board (IRB), an in- 
dependent ethics commit- 
tee, puts forth several re- 
quirements for experiments 
today that involve human 
subjects. Researchers must 
ensure that the rights and 
wellbeing 
of research 


consent. Sub- “This 194.0s study subjects are 
jectsincluded , protected, the 
psychiatric IM Guatemala benefits of 
patients, sol- was funded and the research 
diers, _ pris- outweigh 
oners and conducted by the _ the risks, the 


sex workers. 
Several Hop- 


kins physi- not by Hopkins.” equitable” 
cians and and that the | 
doctors held — Kim Hoppe, subjects give 
positions on HOsPITAL informed 
a committee» SPOKESWOMAN consent to the 


that reviewed 
the research proposal in 
Guatemala. 

Kim Hoppe, director of 
public relations and corpo- 
rate communications for 
Johns Hopkins Medicine, 
defended the University. 

“We feel profound sym- 
pathy for the individuals and 
families impacted, and reit- 
erate that this 1940’s study in 
Guatemala was funded and 
conducted by the U.S. gov- 
ernment, not by Hopkins. 
We will continue to vigor- 
ously defend the lawsuit,” 
she wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Hoppe also clarified 
that the lawsuit was not re- 
opened. Instead, the federal 
judge dismissed the plain- 
tiffs’ claims for damages 
under the Guatemalan civil 
code but allowed claims 
made by direct victims and 
their family members. 

“We are pleased that 
the judge dismissed a sig- 
nificant portion of the com- 
plaint and maintain that 
the plaintiffs’ claims are 
not supported by the facts 
or the law,” Hoppe wrote. 

There are 842 plaintiffs, 
which include those di- 
rectly affected by the ex- 
periment and their family 
members. In 2015 they filed 
a lawsuit naming Hopkins, 
the pharmaceutical compa- 
ny Bristol-Myers Squibb and 
a philanthropic organization 
called the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation as defendants. The 
plaintiffs are seeking up to 
$1 billion in punitive dam- 
ages. 

The experiments were 
kept secret for almost 60 
years. In 2010, former US. 
President Barack Obama 
formally apologized to Gua- 
temalan President Alvaro 
Colom. And in 2011, the 
Presidential © Commission 
for the Study of Bioethical 
Issues, a panel of scientists 


% a 


U.S. government, 


“selection of 
subjects _is 


experiment. 

Zaya Amegaabaatar, a 
senior majoring in pub- 
lic health and philosophy, 
learned about the Guate- 
mala experiments because 
of her interest in bioethics. 
She explained that over the 
years, the scientific commu- 
nity has started to monitor 
the ethics of experiments. 

“This was before IRBs. 
There was no large body 
governing what should be 
okay,” she said. 

Amgaabaatar first learned 
more about the University’s 
alleged involvement in the 
Guatemala experiment in 
2015, when plaintiffs first 
filed the lawsuit. 

She views the Guate- 
mala experiment as a case 
study in unethical experi- 
mentation, an example of 
all the practices that scien- 
tists today should avoid. 
Amgaabaatar also drew a 
comparison between the 
Guatemala studies and the 
Tuskegee syphilis experi- 
ments. 

“A lot of people com- 


- pare it to Tuskegee, which 


I think is interesting,” she 
said. “A big misconception 
in Tuskegee is that the U.S. 
Public Health Service was 
injecting African-American 
males with syphilis, which 
wasn't the case. But they 
share similarities in that 
lots of violations of research 
ethics happened in both ex- 
periments.” 

She also questioned the 
moral obligations of re- 
searchers. 

“There's a reason why it 
didn’t happen in the U.S,” 
she said. “They wanted to 
use sex workers and vul- 
nerable populations — they 
chose to do it in Guatemala. 
Should U.S. researchers be 
allowed to do things in a 
different country when the 
intended benefits of that re- 
search is still U.S. citizens?” 


_NEWS & FEATURES 


BY JACOB TOOK 


| News & Features Editor 


This year the Univer- 


| sity increased tuition by 3.5 


percent for undergraduates 


| | enrolled full-time at Home- 


wood, and financial aid for 
those students rose by nine 


| percent. Undergraduate tu- 


ition this year will amount 
to just over $52,000, an in- 
crease of over $3,000 from 
three years ago. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Director of Media Re- 


lations Tracey Reeves stated 


that the University’s tuition 
increases are approved an- 
nually by the Board of Trust- 


| ees, and that while there is 


no formal cap on the under- 
graduate tuition increase, 
Hopkins has recently slowed 
the rate of its growth. 

“The Krieger and Whit- 


| ing schools have limited un- 
| dergraduate tuition hikes to 
| 3.5 percent for five years in 


a row and kept them below 
4 percent for nine straight 
years,” Reeves wrote. “Those 
nine years represent the nine 
smallest tuition increases in 
percentage terms since the 
1974-1975 academic year.” 

Some students disap- 
prove of the tuition in- 
crease because they don’t 
know how the University 
spends that money. 

Junior Caroline Lupetini 
said that spending is not 
equally distributed among 
students in different depart- 
ments, identifying a particu- 
lar disparity between STEM 
and humanities programs. 

“STEM undergradu- 
ates — they need labs, they 
need the top notch, like the 
UTL,” she said. “How much 
was that investment? That’s 
huge. Those returns are not 
coming back to political sci- 
ence or Writing Seminars.” 

The University has a de- 
centralized financial struc- 
ture, with little transfer of 
funding between Univer- 
sity divisions. The great- 
est amount of sharing of 
financial resources occurs 
between the Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences (KSAS) 
and the Whiting School of 


Hopkins raises tuition, 


Engineering (WSE) because 
these two divisions share a 
student body, as well as the 
Homewood campus. 

Lupetini said that great- 
er funding for humanities 
departments would ulti- 
mately have long-term ben- 
efits for the University. 

“Tf Ronald Daniels 
wants to increase our U.S. 
News rankings, you need a 
more well-rounded student 
body,” she said. “You need 
a thriving Humanities Cen- 
ter, a brilliant political sci- 
ence program, which we 
do have, but no one really 
knows about it.” 

However, Lupetini said 
that she does support in- 
creasing the cost of tuition 
for some students so that 
others can be better helped 
by financial aid. Lupetini, 
who is a Hodson Trust Schol- 
ar, said that the financial aid 
she received through the 
program took strain off her 
family. The Hodson Trust 
Scholarship is merit-based 
and is awarded to fewer 
than 20 freshmen every year. 

Increasing financial aid 
has been a priority for Uni- 
versity President Ronald J. 
Daniels. Earlier this year, 
he and his wife established 
the Daniels-Rosen First 
Generation Scholars Fund, 
a $1 million endowment to 
assist first generation col- 
lege students. 

Junior Séamus_ Ryan- 
Johnson questioned whether 


increases financial aid 


does not negatively impact 
students, this one piece of 
data portrays a very poor im- 
age,” Ryan-Johnson wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“For international students 
who do not receive financial 
aid from Hopkins, this will 
most obviously negatively 
affect them.” 

Reeves wrote that dona- 
tions are a critical form of 
support for financial aid at 
many universities. She also 
explained that there has 
been a 95 percent increase 
in financial aid since 2009, 
and that 51 percent of the in- 
coming freshman class will 
receive aid from Hopkins. 

“The University has con- 
sistently increased its un- 
dergraduate financial aid 
budget in recent years,” she 
wrote. “This has allowed 
JHU to provide grant aid to 
more of its students. 

Reeves wrote that the 
University matches new 
endowment donations of 
$100,000 or more toward 
undergraduates to encour- 
age philanthropy. 

But Ryan-Johnson ques- 
tioned whether it would be 
better to lower tuition so 
that fewer students need 
financial aid, allowing the 
University to redistribute 
donations as needed. 

Junior Emily Tatum 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that while in- 
creased tuition helps pro- 
vide more financial aid, she 


den of that increase placed 
on families of students. 

“While an increase in 
tuition does help students 
receive additional financial 
aid, it doesn’t necessarily 
offset the cost,” she wrote. 
“It does not make sense to 
ask students, or families, to 
wholly fund financial aid, 
because this would result 
in a large increase in tu- 
ition, more than we’re see- 
ing this year.” 

Many students criticized 
the tuition increases, say- 
ing that it’s a common trend 
among elite universities. 
Tuition at Hopkins exceeds 
many of its peer institu- 
tions, with Harvard Univer- 
sity and Stanford University 
costing just under $45,000. 
The University often com- 
pares its policies and stan- 
dards to peer institutions 
included on an official list 
known as the Consortium 
on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion (COFHE). 

Ryan-Johnson wrote that 
until consumers stop valu- 
ing the idea of ‘elitism,’ 
there wouldn't be a market 
for higher education with 
lower prices. 

“This is the nature of elite 
higher education  institu- 
tions,” he wrote. “Hopkins’ 
price increases will not cause 
it to lose attractiveness, as it 
seems that there will always 
be more students willing to 
apply and attend and bite 
that bullet of $275 thousand 
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A breakdown from fiscal year 2015 of Krieger and Whiting’s budget of $570 million. 


OJ will not prosecute officers in Freddie Gray case 


BY CATHERINE PALMER 
Managing Editor 


The Department of Jus- 
tice (DOJ) announced Tues- 
day that none of the six Bal- 
timore Police Department 
(BPD) officers originally 
charged in connection with 
Freddie Gray’s 2015 death 
will face federal criminal 
charges. . 

Since all state criminal 
proceedings against the offi- 
cers concluded last year with 
no convictions, the DOJ's de- 
cision means that no one will 
be held criminally responsi- 
ble for Gray’s death. 

The announcement 
was made just one day af- 
ter news broke that five of 
the six officers could face 
internal disciplinary ac- 
tion. Public trials are set to 
be conducted by the BPD 
starting next month. 

Gray, a 25-year-old 
black man and Baltimore 
resident, died in April 2015 
from a severe spinal cord 
injury one week after being 
arrested by BPD officers. 


His death sparked more 


than a week of both peace- 
ful and violent protests that 
gained national attention. 
State’s Attorney Marilyn 
Mosby brought criminal 
charges against the six of- 


3 


ficers involved in Gray’s 
arrest in May 2015, the day 
after the state’s medical ex- 
aminer’s office ruled Gray’s 
death a homicide. 
However, following the 
mistrial of Officer William 
Porter and the acquittals of 
Officer Edward Nero, Offi- 


cer Caesar Goodson, Jr. and . 


Lieutenant Brian Rice, Mos- 
by believed the possibility 
of securing any convictions 
was unlikely. She dropped 
the charges against Porter, 
who was set to be retried, 
as well as Officer Garrett 
Miller and Sergeant Alicia 
White in July 2016. 

The DOJ’s Civil Rights Di- 
vision began its own inves- 
tigation into Gray’s death in 
2015 under former Attorney 


General Loretta Lynch but — 


ultimately concluded that 
none of the officers should be 
charged. The DOJ released a 
statement explaining its de- 
cision on Tuesday. 

‘(T]he Justice Depart- 
ment concluded that the 
evidence is insufficient to 
prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that [the officers] 


willfully violated Gray's” 


civil rights,” a portion of 
the statement read. _ 
However, the DOJ has 


taken action against the 


BPD as a result of Gray’s 


death. In 2015, the Civil 
Rights Division launched 
a concurrent investiga- 
tion into the organization 
and confirmed allegations 
of widespread abuse and 
misconduct, specifically 
targeting black Baltimor- 
eans. 

In a 2016 report, the DOJ 
cited multiple unconstitu- 
tional and unnecessarily 
violent stops, searches and 
arrests of black citizens. To 
avoid federal civil charges, 
the BPD agreed in January 
to make significant reforms, 
a concession approved by a 
federal court. 

According to The Balti- 
more Sun, the DOJ and BPD 
are currently working to 
secure a federal monitor 
to handle the department 
overhaul. 

Meanwhile the BPD’s dis- 
ciplinary trials are sched- 
uled to begin at the end of 
October, according to The 
Sun. Goodson, who drove 
the police van in which Gray 
allegedly sustained the fatal 
spinal cord injury, will be 
tried first, followed by Rice 


in November. White, Miller 


and Nero are set to be tried 
in December. 

All six officers involved 
in Gray’s arrest, including 
Porter who is not facing a 


— 


wD a) 


disciplinary trial, are cur- 
rently employed by the 
BPD. According to The Sun, 
Goodson, Rice and White 
face termination while 
Miller and Nero, the bike 
cops who, along with Rice, 
pursued and arrested Gray, 
face five days of unpaid 
suspension if the charges 
against them are upheld. 

The charges come after 
the BPD asked neighboring 
Montgomery County and 
Howard County police de- 
partments to review its of- 
ficers’ actions, according to 
The Sun. Porter was cleared, 
while charges against the 
other five have not been 
specified. . 

By law, the officers had 
the right to accept recom- 
mended punishments, ac- 
cording to The Sun. They 
instead chose to face trial 
boards, composed of three 
fellow officers who deter- 
mine whether or not to 
uphold the charges. If they 
are upheld, Police Com- 
missioner Kevin Davis will 
determine punishments for 
the officers on trial. 

According to The Sun, 
the trials will be open to 
the public per a new state 
law, but the boards’ deci- 
sion on the charges will re- 
main confidential. 
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Sexual assault policy Graduate students receive parental leave benefits 
remains unchanged 


TITLE IX, From Al 
the guidelines, they risk 
losing federal funding. 
Gaslevic explained that 
OIE works to ensure that in- 
dividuals who submit com- 
plaints and those who are 
accused are treated fairly 
and afforded due process. 
For example, she wrote 
that OIE offers all parties 
Support services, notice of 
complaints received by the 
office, equal access to infor- 
mation and equal opportu- 
nities to be heard during 
any adjudication processes. 
The Office 


colleges should not adjudi- 
cate campus sexual assault 
cases. 

the DeVos 
proposal of a model that 


“Il support 


would create independent 
Title IX 


who would coordinate in- 


regional centers 


vestigations with colleges,” 


she wrote in an email to The | 


News-Letter. “This system 
could bring expertise to a 

process that needs it.” 
However, while Brand 
believes there is room for 
improvement in sexual as- 
sault policies, she also does 
not want the 


of Civil Rights 
opened a Title 
IX investiga- 
tion into the 
University in 
2014. Gaslevic 
stated that the 


remains 


investigation : guidelines | 
is still pend- process... that is — when sexual 
ing. = 99 assault was 
“In addi- fair. often swept 
tion, and in- — Joy GASLEVI under the rug 


dependent of 
any adminis- 
tration guid- 
ance, Johns 
Hopkins remains committed 
to a policy and process ad- 
dressing sexual misconduct 
that is fair, prompt, effective, 
and created with communi- 
ty input and best practices in 
mind,” she wrote. 

Pitkoff and Viswanathan 
added that SARU will con- 
tinue to support any con- 
cerned students. 

“AS an organization, 
SARU stands firmly with 
survivors both asa resource 
and an advocate, and will 
fight to uphold Title IX pro- 
tections for survivors on 
our campus,” they wrote. 

Junior Joseph Klein be- 
lieves that DeVos’ comments 
are encouraging conversa- 
tions on what is the best way 
to handle sexual assault on 
college campuses. 

“I don’t think there is 
anything wrong with what 
Secretary DeVos is doing 
in terms of opening up the 
conversation because it’s a 
conversation that should be 
had,” he said. 

He added that while sex- 
ual assault is an important 


problem, he does not think - 


it should be judged by col- 
leges and universities. 

“Rape is a serious crime. 
It should be treated as such,” 
he said. “But... it makes no 
sense to have a college or 
university deciding what 
the punishment is.” 

Senior Marisa Brand 
echoed Klein’s belief that 


“Hopkins 


committed to 
a policy and 


COORDINATOR 


to be 
overlooked. 
“We do not 
want to 
turn to a time 
prior to the 
Obama-era 


issue 


fe 
Tite IX by college ad- 


ministrators,” 
she wrote. 
“However, 
the ‘Dear Colleague’  re- 
forms caused an overcorrec- 


tion at institutions that were | 


fearful of losing federal 
funding which ultimately 


let due process fall by the | 


wayside.” 


Alyse Campbell, the 


sexual violence prevention, | 


education and response co- 
ordinator, and adviser to 
the Bystander Intervention 
Training (BIT) program, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that BIT. will 


continue to operate in its | 


current state. 
“We are not going to 


be making any changes | 
because of Thursday’s an- | 
| they will hold in partner- 
“BIT is still mandatory for | 
all incoming students. We | 


nouncement,” she wrote. 


will continue to encourage 
a culture that takes care of 
each other, that is support- 
ive of survivors, and that is 
not permissive of gender 
violence.” 

Sabrina Mackey-Alfon- 
so, a BIT trainer, wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter that she thinks De- 
Vos’ statements perpetuate 
problematic attitudes to- 
wards sexual] assault. 

“T know that I will not be 
changing the way I teach 
in my BIT sessions to align 
with DeVos’ views,” she 
wrote. “Instead, I will use 
it as another example of 
why we need to continue to 
combat rape culture.” 


re- | 


PARENTAL LEAVE, From A1 
While some of the Univer- 
sity’s peer institutions offer 
longer leave periods, others 
offer significantly shorter 
periods. The University 
uses an Official list of peer 
institutions known as the 
Consortium on Financing 
Higher Education (COFHE) 
to compare its policies and 
standards. 

At Yale University, stu- 
dents may request a semes- 
ter of parental relief, which 
entitles them to eight weeks 
on leave and a full semester 
of modified academic ex- 
pectations. The University 
of Pennsylvania (UPenn) 
offers one or two semes- 
ters. Comparatively, Duke 
University only offers three 


| weeks of parental leave. 


Allison Young, a PhD 
candidate in sociology and 
expecting mother, raised 
concerns about financial 
subsidies for students on 
parental leave. She said that 
the last thing expecting par- 
ents want to worry about is 
losing their income. 

Young also discussed 
the terms of her upcoming 
leave with her supervisor, 
Renee Eastwood, the direc- 
tor of graduate and post- 
doctoral academic affairs at 
the Krieger School of Arts 


| and Sciences, and other ad- 


ministrative staff. 
“The purpose of it was to 


hash out on an individual 
level the implementation 
of the policy,” Young said. 
“The policy ends up being 
very individualized for 
each student, and circum- 
stances will be different. It’s 
good for it to be flexible and 
accommodate students’ 
needs, but there’s also a risk 
that students won't all ben- 
efit equally from it.” 

The policy also states 
that “if the student is receiv- 
ing tuition, stipend support 
and benefits from a training 
grant, fellowship or scholar- 
ship, these will remain un- 
changed during the accom- 
modation period contingent 
on the policies of the entity 
providing the funding.” 

Yale offers parental relief 
in the form of a financial 
aid stipend, and the paren- 
tal leave offered at Duke 
is fully paid, according to 
their respective policies. 

However, funding for 
students on leave at UPenn 
is deferred during the pe- 
riod of leave. At the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT), students 
are not eligible to receive a 
stipend unless they work 


as Resident Advisors or 
Teaching Assistants. 
McNeill said that the 


new policy is important be- 
cause instances of parental 
leave were previously de- 
cided by supervisors on a 


case-by-case basis. 

“Tt was totally contin- 
gent on your advisor mak- 
ing a decision about -how 
much time you could get 
off,” she said. “Some people 
could manage to get some 
kind of accommodation 
from their advisor, but it re- 
ally puts a lot of strain on 
that relationship between 
the worker and their advi- 
sor if these kinds of things 
are arbitrary.” 

She added that TRU had 
some concerns about the 
implementation of the pol- 
icy, mostly regarding the 
difficulty that could arise 
if advisors pressure their 
students not to take the full 
eight weeks of leave. 

“The advisor-advisee re- 
lationship can be hard to 
negotiate,” McNeill said. “If 
you strain that relationship 
that can have a lot of nega- 


SGA discusses campus civic engagement 


BY PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


At their second meeting 
of the semester on Tuesday, 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA) dis- 
cussed several initiatives 


ship with the University 
administration. These in- 
cluded the annual SGA-Ad- 
ministration Dinner, a new 
Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences (KSAS) Curricu- 
lum and a new SGA-led ini- 
tiative on improving civic 
discourse on campus. 
Executive President Noh 


' Mebrahtu emphasized the 


need to notify freshmen 
about their upcoming class 
elections, citing the high in- 
terest in SGA at the Student 
Involvement Fair. 

He also mentioned the 


Ban the Box initiative, 
which would prohibit uni- 
versities from requiring 


applicants to disclose their 
criminal backgrounds on 
initial applications. _Me- 
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brahtu is looking into what 
an implementation of the 


plan would look like. 
“Ban the Box is a great 
initiative. However, we 


need to do more research 
into it. I’m going to talk to 
the Dean of Admissions 
and Vice Provost of Admis- 
sions to see... how it would 
be implemented at our uni- 
versity. Someone brought 
up the issue of sexual of- 
fenders, so that was an is- 
sue,” he said. 

Executive Treasurer Mi 
Tu confirmed that the Stu- 
dent Activities Committee 
has finalized SGA’s budget. 

Executive Secretary 
Rushabh Doshi plans to 
present a smoking cessa- 
tion resolution on Sept. 26 
and follow up with a total 
smoking ban two weeks 
later. 

Executive Vice President 
AJ Tsang asked senators for 
their help in finding addi- 
tional resources to include 
in the SGA’s Deferred Ac- 
tion for Childhood Arriv- 
als (DACA) assistance da- 
tabase for undocumented 
students, which SGA re- 
cently distributed to all 
Hopkins students. 

Student engagement 
also continues to be a focus 
area for Mebrahtu. 

“I decided we needed to 
increase the presence of class 
presidents and senators,” he 
said. 

SGA 


then confirmed 


-15 student nominees for 
the Krieger School of Arts 


and Sciences’ (KSAS) Cur- 
riculum Committee. Four 
students will eventually be 
selected by KSAS to serve 
on the committee to advise 
future changes to the Uni- 
versity’s curriculum. The 
committee will review pro- 
posed programs of study 
and future distribution re- 
quirements. ‘ 
SGA’s second formal ac 
tion was to review a list of 
faculty members to invite 
to an SGA-Administration 
dinner on Oct. 17. The pur- 
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pose of the dinner is to 
help SGA build ties with 
faculty. "= = 7-2 eae 


Finally, the President's | 


Office has asked the SGA to 
brainstorm ideas for a Civic 
Engagement and Academic 
Freedom Initiative for this 
year. The initiative intends 
to bring students togeth- 
er to discuss civic issues. 
Senators discussed their vi- 
sions for the initiative. 

Senior Class Senator Ta- 
tiana Sorenson was inter- 
ested in setting up debates, 
claiming that students are 
more interested in debates 
than it might seem. 

“Last year, International 
Studies did a moderate Re- 
publican vs. Democrat de- 
bate on the standing of the 
constitution, which sound- 
ed boring, but surprisingly 
a ton of people came,” she 
said. 

Junior Class President 
Ash Panakam stressed that 
initiative events need to be 
unique and different from 
events held by the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium. (FAS). 
Sophomore Class Senator 
Alex Walinskas, however, 
opposed having an event 
on civic engagement run by 
panelists. 

“As much as I love hear- 
ing people speak and. lis- 
tening to panelists, one crit- 
icism I see is that it’s all talk 
and that people are talking 
at us,” Walinskas said. 


Junior Class Senator 
Nina D’Amiano believes 
that holding — debates 


might exacerbate tension 
and suggested having 
a speaker present their 
opinion. She believes that 
civic discourse would be 
better improved by hold- 
ing an event aimed to- 
ward understanding the 
other side. 

“Rather than having peo- 
ple attack each other... one 
person from the other side 


FILE PHOTO 
In April 2017, graduate students held a protest for healthcare reform. 


tive consequences. If there’s 
a grad student who wants to 
use the full leave... In prac- 
tice is it going to be difficult 
to take the full eight weeks?” 

Gange wrote that the 
deans from every Universi- 
ty division unanimously en- 
dorsed the policy. She also 
said that by approving poli- 
cies for graduate students, 
staff and faculty, the Uni- 
versity aimed to advance a 
culture that embraced the 
leave policies. 

“The policy codifies this 
entitlement to all gradu- 
ate students and postdocs 
and provides clear and 
unambiguous support to 
students who were previ- 
ously in a position to nego- 
tiate these issues by them- 
selves,” Gange wrote. “The 
Provost’s Office will be 
monitoring the implemen- 
tation of this policy and 
encourages any student to 
report any concerns to ei- 
ther divisional or central 
leadership.” 

Young said that some 
students in certain depart- 
ments or with certain advi- 


sors may have more trouble 


have been negotiating on 
an individual basis with 
their advisors — but it 
hasn’t been uniform,” she 
said. “This policy takes 
a step toward creating a 
baseline but it doesn’t actu- 
ally go all the way to mak- 
ing a uniform policy for 
everyone because there is 
that individual negotiation 
component.” 

Gange explained that the 
University established the 
Provost’s Advisory Team 
on Healthcare (PATH) to 
review concerns about the 
new policy and make rec- 
ommendations to the Uni- 
versity’s leadership. 

“First, it will work to 
collect and coordinate con- 
cerns regarding graduate 
student and_ postdoctoral 
scholars’ healthcare experi- 
ence at Johns Hopkins,” he 
wrote. “The committee will 
assemble these concerns 
and assemble relevant 
data.” 

According to McNeill, 
the policy also does not 
address non-parental fam- 
ily obligations such as sick 
family members. Gange 
wrote that it was difficult 
to anticipate any possible 
situations, but that accom- 
modations for family emer- 
gencies would be handled 
on an individual basis. 

McNeill added that TRU 
was planning to communi- 
cate with graduate students 
to determine the success of 
the new policy. 

_ “When we really come 
together, have a clear mes- 
sage and put demands on 
the administration, we do 


get some response,” Mc-. 


Neill said. “What we really 
need is a more sustained 
way to have our needs rec- 
ognized and really taken 


could come in and talk about | seriously by the adminis- 
their perspective, especially tration, rather than having 
since politics today is so po- | these campaigns over ev- 
larized,” D'Amiano said. ery single issue.” 
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Hopkins loses status freshman Fellows p 
as Lop len university 


RANKING, From Al 

Many have criticized the 
lack of an economic diversi- 
ty category. Since rankings 
consider the number of 
alumni who donate to their 
alma maters, some say that 
universities recruit wealthy 
students who are more like- 
ly to donate to the school. 

Sophomore Vanessa 
Chan feels such efforts are 
understandable from a 
business perspective. 

“From a practical stand- 
point, I think it makes sense 
that colleges want students 
from wealthier families, so 
that they can get money and 
use that money to host events 
for students,” she said. 

Chan also believes that 
students of lower income 
could contribute to univer- 
sities without giving large 
monetary donations. 

“Institutions should also 
take into consideration that 
students that don’t have as 
much money might contrib- 
ute in a different way, by 
developing a company or 
through research,” she said. 

According to sophomore 
Charisma Burrows, the Of- 
fice of Annual Giving hires 
students to work at the JHU 
Phonathon to call prospec- 
tive alumni donors for 
monetary donations. 

“One of our main sell- 
ing points when we're talk- 
ing to alumni and future 
donors of the University is 
we like to mention how the 
percentage of alumni that 
give back in any amount to 


the University is calculated 
by U.S. News & World Re- 
port,” she said. “Every time 
you give, no matter how 
much, it helps us move 
up the rankings as well as 
keep our reputation as a 
top class university.” 

Some believe rankings 
lend prestige to a college, 
while others think they lead 


universities to prioritize cer- | 


tain programs over others. 
Students have diverse 
views on university rank- 
ings. Some believe that they 
are important and lend pres- 
tige to a college, while others 
think that rankings lead uni- 


versities to prioritize certain | 


programs over others. 

Sophomore Aryiana 
Moore referenced the Uni- 
versity’s Biomedical 


first place to Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

“Even though 
Hopkins obviously has 
increased the rigor of the 
BME program according 
to people in it, they are not 
taking extreme lengths to 
cut out clubs to only focus 
all money and resources 
into BME,” she said. 

Hopkins also moved up 
four spots this year, from 
17th to 13th in the world, in 
the Times Higher Education. 
Chan said the jump was 
thanks to Daniels. 

“It has to do with Presi- 
dent Ron Daniels and the 
faculty at Hopkins creating 
more initiatives to involve 
the community,” she said. 


Engi- | 
neering program, which lost 


Johns | 
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By SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features [editor 


Special Collections, a 
University archive of rare 
documents, introduced the 
Freshman Fellows program 
last year as part of an ef- 
fort to more closely engage 
undergraduate 
with Special 
| research. The year-long fel- 
lowship drew 24 freshman 
applicants, of which four 


students 


Collections 


Fellows were selected. 

The Fellows who partici- 
pated in the program last 
| year, Kiana Boroumand, 
Lucy Massey, Faith Terry 
and Caroline West, each 
chose a specific field to re- 
search during the year and 
they were partnered with 
mentors from Special Col- 
| lections who had _ exper- 
tise in those fields. Their 
research culminated with 
presentations based on 
what they had learned. 

Special Collections Out- 
reach Librarian Heidi Herr 
explained the Fellowship’s 
place in the undergraduate 
learning experience. 

“Students can create 
lasting legacies within Spe- 
cial Collections,” she said. 
“They can help us develop 
collections. They can even 
help us figure out what 
types of courses we should 
offer. They can help us fig- 
ure out what students are 
really interested in.” 

Herr emphasized that 
student research in Special 
Collections often has a tan- 
gible impact on student life. 

“All [students’] interests, 
all their excitement, all their 
| contributions to Special 


DISCOVER A 
GENEROUS 
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Collections 
can help us 
direct not 
just how 
we collect 
materials 
but how 
we engage 
under- 
graduate 
life within 
Hopkins 
via public 
programs 
as well,” 


she said. 

Piet ny 
who served 
as a mentor 
Borou- 
mand, commented on un- 
dergraduates’ general lack 
of exposure to Special Col- 
lections. 

Herr also said that the 
Fellowship helped further 
curatorial staff's goal of 
diversifying the resources 
within Special Collections, 
which she described as be- 
ing more traditional. 

“When Special Collec- 
tions started, the empha- 
sis tended to be on great 
books, the 19th century, the 
early modern era, the voic- 
es of great white European 
men,” she said. “However, 
in the past few years the 
collection has really diver- 
sified. We are acquiring 
collections that deal with 
the African-American ex- 
perience. We’re also trying 
to buy more materials that 
reflect the cultural contri- 
butions of gay life, as well 
as materials written by 
women.” 

Last year’s Fellows had 
the opportunity to help 
expand Special Collec- 
tions. Boroumand, -who 
researched the relation- 
ship between fashion and 
gender politics, worked to- 
gether with Herr to amass 
both new and old materials 
for Special Collections on 
fashion and feminism. 

“Even though the Fel- 
lowship only lasted one 
year, her research has led 
to a legacy,” Herr said. “It 
has directly impacted our 
collections and because of 
her interest, we now have 
these things for future 
scholars to look at. Not 
only did she have a hand 
in curating a collection but 
she’s also the very first re- 
searcher at Hopkins to use 
those materials.” 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Boroumand  ex- 
plained how she developed 
an interest in studying 
fashion. 

“What we wear — and, 
perhaps more  sociologi- 
cally relevant, what we are 
expected to wear — says so 
much about the societies in 
which we live,” she wrote. 
“Gender norms, economic 
cooptation, socioeconomic 
class distinctions, what it 
means to ‘afford’ an ap- 
pearance, the pure aesthet- 
ics of design — there’s just 
so much to talk about.” 

She also commented on 
the need to continue diver- 
sifying Special Collections. 

“Research done in Spe- 
cial Collections, not just at 
Hopkins but across all uni- 
versities, tends to focus on 
white, typically male nar- 
ratives, and it’s time we do 
some consciousness rais- 
ing,” Boroumand wrote. 

When Boroumand be- 
gan her Fellowship she 
didn’t know exactly what 
she wanted to study. 

“Research is exciting be- 
cause it reveals itself to you; 
and if you have patience 
and faith in your work, the 
payoff can be incredible,” 
she wrote. 


for 


romotes undergrad research 


In addition to offering 
students the opportunity to 
develop their own field of 
interest, as Boroumand did, 
the Fellowship offered a list 
of suggestions for research 
projects. One of the sug- 
gestions was a study of the 
University’s collection of 
Latin holdings. This caught 
the attention of Massey, 
who wanted to build off her 
studies in AP Latin. 

“They have a lot of old 
things that are cool because 
they're old and a lot of 
newer things that are cool 
because they’re new, and 
they’re from a time when 
you wouldn't expect people 
to be writing in Latin,” she 
said. 

Massey acquired texts 
from Special Collections, as 
well as from the George Pea- 
body Library. She also had 
the opportunity to study 
materials recently bought 
by Paul Espinosa, curator of 
the George Peabody Library, 
who became her mentor. In 
addition to translating ma- 
terials, Massey researched 
background information on 
documents. 

She credited the Fellow- 
ship for helping her man- 
age long-term research 
projects. 

“This was a different ap- 
proach, and it [involved]... 
using primary resources, 
which is always a good skill 
to work on,” Massey said. 
“Really analyzing those 
sources and working on 
background research too, 


COURTESY OF SARAH Y. KIM 
Freshman Fellows presented the results of their research at the end of their freshman year. 


tween undergraduates and 
graduates over housing. 
Previously, the University 
had placed more emphasis 
on its graduate programs 
and gave housing priority 
to graduate students. 

“I think that the con- 
cept of the Hopkins un- 
dergraduate is a relatively 
new thing,” she said. “For 
a long time, graduates were 
the University’s focus. See- 
ing that shift and how that 
played out in housing was 
really interesting.” 

In order to meet increas- 
ing demand for Hopkins 
housing, the University 
attempted to buy the Bal- 
timorean Apartments on 
North Charles Street. In 
protest, a long-time resi- 
dent of the apartments set 
her apartment on fire and 
died as a result. 

“It was a huge scandal 
and the city was furious at 
Hopkins,” she said. “I don’t 
have any proof, but I think 
after that, plans started to 
be discussed to build (Build- 
ings A and B], because those 
opened in 1983.” 

She said the incident of- 
fered a lens into the history 
of the University’s relation- 
ship with Baltimore. 

“Some people in Balti- 
more still see Hopkins as 
the big bad Hopkins,” Terry 
said. “That was interesting 
because it was a very ex- 
treme example, but it was a 
continuity.” 

Four new Freshman Fel- 
lows will be selected this 


not just the year, and 
translation Special Col- 
itself. There ¢ lections is 
were  differ- If you have currently ac- 


ent levels of 


patience and 


cepting appli- 


research go- Roirpoe cations. 
ing on.” faith in your Masse y 
Terry, who said that 
studied the work, the while the ap- 
history — of payoff can be plication pro- 
housing on . abla? cess may be 
Homewood UCLeGie. daunting for 
Campus, said — KIANA freshmen ; 
that in addi- BOROUMAND, they should 


tion to help- 
ing her hone 
her research, 
writing and graphic de- 
sign skills, the Fellowship 
helped her understand the 
University better. 

“It made me feel more 
like a student at Hopkins,” 
she said. “I felt I knew the 
school better. That was the 
most rewarding thing I 
got out of it, feeling like I 
knew more about the place. 
I didn’t really expect that.” 

Unlike the other Fellows, 
Terry was able to depend 
largely on digitized sources, 
including old editions of The 
News-Letter. and Hopkins 
yearbooks. This allowed her 
to familiarize herself with 
minute details about the 
University’s history. 

She was particularly 
drawn to the 1970s, when 
the University began wel- 
coming female undergrad- 
uates. The decade marked a 
turning point in University 
housing and coincided with 
increased competition be- 


Ww We 


FRESHMAN FELLOW 


not be dis- 
couraged 
from _apply- 
ing. 

“Definitely don’t be afraid 
to apply just because you 
don’t think you are qualified 
for something,” she said. 
“Freshmen tend to do that. 
This program, being spe- 
cifically for freshmen, elimi- 
nates a lot of that.” 

Herr added that even 
though the program is se- 
lective, there are other op- 
portunities for undergradu- 
ates to do research through 
Special Collections. 

“There's the Dean’s 
Undergraduate — Research 
Awards, and the Univer- 
sity Archives also offers the 
Hugh Hawkins Fellowship,” 
she said. “If Freshman Fel- 
lows doesn’t work out there 
are tons of other opportuni- 
ties for students to become 
involved with Special Col- 
lections research.” 

Special Collections will 
be accepting applications for 
the fellowship until Oct. 1. 
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Dreamers Jace uncertainty after DACA decision 


DACA, From Al 
they’ve grown up in, the 
culture they have assimilat- 
ed into, that they’ve grown 
up knowing,” she said. “For 
a lot of them, going back to 
their country is like going 
back to a new country.” 

Medina-Pardo said that 
she does not believe that 
any Dreamers study at 
Hopkins. She believes that 
this is due to what she per- 
ceives as the University’s 
failure to establish clear 
institutional aid measures 
for undocumented _ stu- 
dents. 

“If you google Johns 
Hopkins, undocumented 
students policies, there’s 
nothing,” she said. “But 
if you google Harvard or 
UPenn or Cornell, they 
have clear policies for un- 
documented students.” 

While she commended 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels for issuing 
his statement in support of 
DACA recipients, she be- 
lieves that the University 
needs to be more proactive 
about opening doors to un- 
documented students. 

Director of Multicultural 
Affairs Joseph Colon said 
that the Office of Multi- 
cultural Affairs (OMA) is 
working to promote a dia- 
logue about the DACA de- 
cision on campus. 

“Our office is all about 
having conversations that 
look at different view- 
points,” Colon said. “I think 
the next step will be for us 
to work with student orga- 
nizations and community 
organizations to do a larger 
forum, to talk about the spe- 
cifics of institutional support 
for DACA students, and also 
how we can access resources 
outside of campus to help 
foster this community.” 

He said that while OMA 
has a key role to play, it is 
crucial that faculty, stu- 
dents and staff be actively 
engaged. 

Colon also praised the 
University for quickly is- 
suing a statement in sup- 
port of DACA recipients 
and suggested that it serve 
as a guideline for the Hop- 
kins community. 

“The work isn’t just 
ours,” Colon said. “The 
next steps for our commu- 
nity are to be there. To be 
supportive. As an office we 
need to continue to have 
these conversations. We 
can’t have these one and 
done situations. There’s a 
lot of players that need to 
be at the table.” 

Colon recommended 
that students seek peer-to- 
peer interactions to cope 
and he referred to the Of- 
fice of International Stu- 
dent Services (OIS) and the 
Counseling Center as help- 
ful resources. 

+ + . 


Colon added that while 
Hopkins lacks “continued, 
robust activism,” students 
are becoming increasingly 
conscientious. He hopes 
students will continue be- 
ing more participatory in 
their communities. 

“America has always 
had that tagline: This is 
where you find opportuni- 
ty,” Colon said. “DACA and 
immigration as a whole — 
it’s a conversation about 
how to fix an immigration 
system that is not working 
and supporting an influx of 
possibilities.” 

He addressed how 
Trump’s move to end 
DACA impacts Hopkins. 

“Whether or not you're 
affected, it’s still part of 
the community, and _ it 
touches the story of what’s 
happened and what has 
been happening for the 
past few decades,” Colon 
said. 

Last Thursday, OMA 
hosted a drop-in session 
focused on DACA. Colon 
served as moderator for 
the discussion and said 
that the drop-in served as 
a safe space for students 
to reflect on Trump’s de- 
cision and share personal 
stories as well as ideas on 
actions the Hopkins com- 
munity could take in re- 
sponse. 

“I was really inspired 
by the students and the 
fact that they wanted to 
learn not just:more about 
DACA was, but what our 
next steps were,” Colon 
said. 

Colon was impressed 


‘with the response of stu- 


dents who attended the 
drop-in. 

“The beauty of what 
transpired at that meeting 
was they just wanted to do 
something, to protect the 
students, to support their 
education, to help them 
finish their education,” he 
said. 

He expressed his ad- 
miration of students who 
were open about personal 
struggles. 

“Just for our students to 
bravely put themselves out 
there was phenomenal,” he 
said. “The personal stories 
that were told, I was really 
touched with the fact that 
people were vulnerable 
and at the same time pow- 
erful with their concerns. 
That’s a piece of Hopkins 
we need to explore more 
with our students.” 

On Monday, the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) sent students a da- 
tabase of resources and le- 
gal information related to 
DACA. 

SGA _ Executive Vice 
President AJ Tsang was 
present at the drop-in and 


felt it offered a secure en- 


a 


Ky 


- edented. 


FILE PHOTO 
Last November, undergraduate students walked out of class to show support for undocumented immigrants. 


vironment for concerned 
students. 

“I enjoyed it because it 
was a warm, tight-knit set- 
ting where we could feel 
safe and protected,” Tsang 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “We felt com- 
fortable to express our raw- 
est emotions, whether it was 
despair or fury at Trump’s 
ignorance and apathy.” 

Tsang also praised Colon 
for his handling of the situ- 
ation. 

“In addition, Mr. Colon 
not only moderated the 
discussion well, but was a 
truly supportive presence 
too,” Tsang said. 

Tsang emphasized that 
the SGA’s effort to send 
out a list of resources for 
those affected by DACA 
was unprec- 


“No SGA 
in recent 
Mie ie OTE, 
[has] em- 
barked on 
such an en- 
deiamwo re 
Tsang wrote. 


The next steps for 
our community 
are to be there. To 


be supportive.” 


— JOSEPH COLON, 


sizable economic benefit 
but was critical of DACA 
and its implications. 

He expressed hopes 
that Trump’s decision will 
steer the government in 
what he views as the right 
direction when it comes to 
immigration, 

“Immigration is an ultra- 
complex issue, and I don’t 
want any President ruling 
on immigration by execu- 
tive order, be it Trump uni- 
laterally ending DACA or 
Obama’s illegal executive 
amnesty,” he said. “I was 
encouraged when Trump 
left it up to Congress to 
reform DACA and related 
immigration programs. I’m 
glad that our Representa- 
tives can weigh in during 
an open discussion.” 

Klein said he believes 
that the government 
should take a balanced ap- 
proach. 

“It makes no sense from 
an economic and human 
rights standpoint to round 
up and deport 11 million 
people, but it also doesn’t 
make sense to give them 
full citizenship since they 
did break the law,” Klein 
said. “A different sort of 


legal status would suf- 
fice.” 
Junior Valentina 


D’Empaire, the public rela- 
tions chair for the Society 
of Hispanic Professional 
Engineers, has a scholar- 
ship from the Jack Kent 
Cooke Foundation, which 
does not require students 
who apply to disclose their 
legal status. 

While 


Dreamer, she 
said that the 
move toward 
repealing 
DACA _ nev- 
ertheless af- 
fects her be- 
cause many 


“It is in line DIRECTOR OF of her friends 
with our goal MULTICULRAL who she met 
to have more AFFAIRS through the 


tangible, 
quantitative 

resources available to stu- 
dents this year. We moved 
DACA to the forefront of 
such database creation 
due to the fact that time 
is slipping [away]. With 
the October 5th DACA re- 
newal deadline looming, it 
was imperative we rapidly 
move to protect students 
by giving them a chance to 
apply for status renewal.” 

Some other college cam- 
puses have been more vo- 
cal about opposition to 
Trump’s announcement. 
For example, students have 
held rallies at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cornell University 
and the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Sophomore Sumera 
Yego said that students 
hadn’t protested because 
of Daniels’ statement last 
week supporting DACA 
recipients. 

“I’m sure the fact that 
the institution came out 
[with the statement] as 
soon as it happened say- 
ing we do not stand by 
this, we'll provide sup- 
port, sent a clear message 
so that any protest here 
would have lacked pur- 
pose,” she said. “Students 
don’t just protest because 
an event has happened, 
they protest because they 
believe that the institu- 
tion that they have is not 
reflecting their interests.” 

Junior Joseph Klein ex- 
pressed his opposition 
to deporting all undocu- 


_ mented immigrants, say- 


ing that they provide a 


Foundation 
are DACA re- 
cipients. 

She added that she does 
not know anyone at Hop- 
kins who is a DACA recipi- 
ent. 

D’Empaire feels that in 
general, the student body 
lacks awareness about 
DACA and has adopted 
an indifferent attitude to- 
wards it. 

“I don’t think the gen- 
eral population of Hopkins 
has paid attention to it,” 
D’Empaire said. “I don’t 
think there is a sentiment 
of the student community 
saying we stand with this, 
we stand for DACA or 
against DACA.” 

D’Empaire is concerned 
that the Hispanic commu- 
nity at Hopkins, unlike 
those at other campuses, is 
not large enough to help in- 
cite student activism. 

“The majority of DACA 
recipients are Hispanics,” 
she said. “Maybe schools 
in California, Texas and 
Florida are more ac- 
tive and participatory in 
showing their standing, 
but Hopkins doesn’t have 
much of a Hispanic com- 
munity.” 

According to the As- 
sociated Press, Trump told 
lawmakers on Wednesday 
that he would be willing to 
agree to bipartisan legisla- 
tion protecting Dreamers 
from deportation, while 
also strengthening _ bor- 
ders between the U.S. and 
Mexico. Congress has six 
months to arrive at a com- 
promise. 
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Reporter discusses race, 
politics and journalism 


By ANNA GORDON 
For The Vews-Letter 


The JHU Forums on Race 
in America hosted April 
Ryan, former White House 
reporter for American Ur- 
ban Radio Networks, on 
Tuesday night. She spoke 
on a multitude of issues 
ranging from her perspec- 
tive on racial inequality to 
fake news. 

Though Ryan has been 
reporting on presidential 
administrations since 1997, 
she has gained more atten- 
tion in recent months due 
to two incidences involv- 
ing the Trump Adminis- 
tration. 

The first occurred in Feb- 
ruary this year, when she 
asked U.S. President Don- 
ald J. Trump if he would set 
up a meeting with the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus. 
Trump then asked if Ryan 
was friends with the Black 
Caucus and if she would 
like to set up the meeting. 

The incident was seen as 
controversial because many 
believed that the President 
assumed Ryan knew mem- 
bers of the Black Caucus be- 
cause she is black. Howev- 
er, Ryan told the audience 
she didn’t see the situation 
that way. 

Despite this, Ryan still 
maintained that race is a cru- 
cial issue that reporters don’t 
pay enough attention to. 

“When you look at it, 
race touches everything. 
It touches money. It fonche 
es nutrition. © It” ches 
health,” she Said 


She also spoke , este 


her own experiences being 
stereotyped as a black jour- 
nalist in a predominantly 
white profession. 

“People automatically 
assume because I’m a black 
woman I'm in the Demo- 
crat’s corner,” she said. “I 
ask questions, and I don’t 
care who you are. I’m going 
to do my job.” 

Ryan also explained that 
as a journalist, she feels it 
is important to have con- 
nections across the political 
spectrum. 

“I’m friends with Demo- 
crats and Republicans,” she 
said. “Any good reporter 
who's worth their pen has 
relationships in every party 
everywhere. Because if you 
don’t talk to one side, you 
don’t know what’s going 
on.” 

Ryan also elaborated on 
a second notable incident 
which occurred in March 
2017 at a White House press 
briefing. She attempted to 
ask former Press Secretary 
Sean Spicer about the accu- 
sations regarding Trump's 
connections with Russia. 
Spicer cut her off and told 
her to stop shaking her head. 

“My main responsibil- 
ity is to get it right,” she 
said. “Sean Spicer told me 
to stop shaking my head. 
I just asked a simple ques- 
tion about Russia... I started 
shaking my head because it 
started getting crazy after a 


Jone. People, 


while.” 

Ryan also spoke about 
the recent controversies re- 
garding fake news. She be- 
lieves that a lack of answers 
from the White House is a 
prominent cause of inaccu- 
rate news reports. 


“There’s a lot of un- 
certainty in this White 
House,” Ryan said. “People 


want to know more, but 
the answers aren't coming 
from the White House, so 
you've got a lot of people 
trying to craft these stories 
and these answers in these 
crazy sensational ways on 
different issues.” 

She also noted the role 
of social media, especially 
Facebook, in perpetuating 
false stories. 

“Facebook is one of the 
biggest culprits of fake 
news.” she said. “You have 
to think about who’s cred- 
ible when you view it.” 

Ryan also believes that 
students have the potential 
to enact major social change. 

“Johns Hopkins and 
all these other Ivy League 
schools: You are here to 
challenge the system,” she 
said. “You're the best and 
brightest.” 

She cited a number of 
historical events as exam- 
ples of young people lead- 
ing social movements. 

“{The] Civil Rights Move- 
ment [was led by] young 
people,” she said. “Immigra- 
tion movement, student's 
movement [was led by] 


suns pec. 


Math sfidenta enjoyed 


Ryan’s_ talk. Sophomore 
Nana —__ Bruce-Amanquah 
explained that though she 
hadn’t previously heard 
of Ryan, she was glad she 
went to the event. 

“Before I came to this 
talk I had very little idea 
of who she was,” Bruce- 
Amanquah said. “I knew 
she was a reporter because 
Thad seen her on the poster. 
But it was cool to come here 
and listen to her talk about 
her experiences.” 

Bruce-Amanquah __ es- 
pecially liked Ryan’s com- 
ments on fake news. 

“I feel like there’s so 
much information, and it’s 
hard to discern what is ac- 
curate or not,” she said. “I 
think I’m definitely going 
to pay more attention to 
when she comes on TV, and 
pay more attention to the 
sources that I read.” 

Sophomore Caroline 
West felt that the talk was 
particularly enlightening 
because it gave her an in- 
side look into what is going 
in the White House. 

“I've watched snippets 
of press briefings, but it’s 
always so difficult to know 
what's actually going on,” 
she said. “It’s really inter- 
esting to have that sort of 
an insider perspective. It’s 
also comforting to know 
that there is someone like 
her in the White House 
[press pool].” 


“| 


SAMANTHA SETO/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
April Ryan spoke about her experiences as a White House correspondent. 
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Cinema at JHU 


Presented by the Office of the Dean of Student Life 


September 18, 2017 7:00PM AFTER THE FILM: 


O&A period, 
Wolman Theatre Doors open. conversation and 


Popcorn served. _ reflection with 
Linda DeLibero, 
Senior Lecturer 


“Was it possible or not?” 


or JOHNS HOPKINS Homewood Student Affairs 
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How the kudzu vine 
has invaded the south 


Meagan Peoples 
Think about it 


n the midst of the 

Great Depression, 

the Soil Conservation 

Service heavily pro- 

moted the cultivation 
of a vine which hailed from 
the other side of the world, 
kudzu. Despite its success in 
curbing soil erosion, kudzu 
is now mostly known for 
the dramatic images of land- 
scapes swallowed under the 
thick, rubbery vines. 

The real impact that 
the spread of the plant 
has had is seen in striking 
photos of kudzu covering 
trees, telephone poles and 
abandoned vehicles, trans- 
forming the land into a ho- 
mogenous mass of green; 
creating a cautionary tale 
against invasive species. 

Pueraria montana is a 
perennial vine that origi- 
nated in temperate regions 
of East Asia, particularly 
China, Japan and Korea. 
Its name is derived from 
the Japanese word kuzu. 
Kudzu vines are covered 
in nodes which are capable 
of sprouting tendrils that 
wrap around trees (or other 
objects) and help the plant 
grow. These nodes can also 
produce roots when the 
plant is next to soil, which 
help keep the vine in place. 
Kudzu plants also produce 
fragrant, purple flowers. 

It was this beauty that 
first caught the eye of 
American citizens when, 
during the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 in Philadelphia. It was 
marketed as an ornamen- 
tal plant, the same way it 
was used in Japan. How- 
ever, in the 1930s and 40s, 
the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice urged farmers to plant 
kudzu in order to reduce 
soil erosion, especially in 
the South. The vine also 
increased nitrogen con- 
centration in the soil. More 
specifically, kudzu, as a 
legume, has a symbiotic 
relationship with nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria. Some were 
payed up to $8 an acre to 
cultivate the crop which, 
although hard to cut and 
bale, can be used as ani- 
mal fodder among other 
things. 

A Depression-era insti- 
tution called the Civilian 
Conservation Corps helped 
plant a lot of the vine. How- 
ever, once the Depression 
ended and government 
programs promoting kud- 
zu planting were discontin- 
ued, farmers began replac- 
ing this crop with other, 
more profitable items. 

For many areas this left 
no problem. The crop fal- 
tered under constant graz- 
ing and could be effectively 
removed by mechanical 
means. However, in open 
areas under the temperate 
Southern climate the vine 
flourished. Particularly in 
banks by the side of roads 
and the area next to train 
tracks where deep forest 
has been cut back, kudzu is 
able to take control. It eats 
the landscape and covers 
trees, abandoned vehicles 

% + “ 


and even homes. It’s esti- 
mated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
that kudzu is capable of 
growing 60 feet per season, 
or about a foot per day. 

It is this statistic, along 
with the fact that the vine 
is notoriously hard to get 
rid of, that explains the 
legend surrounding the 
kudzu plant in the South. 
James Dickey, a poet from 
Georgia, wrote the famous 
poem “Kudzu,” which em- 
phasizes the plant's relent- 
lessness. The vine has al- 
most become synonymous 
with the South, with au- 
thors such as Toni Morrison 
using it to help give a sense 
of place to their novels. 

However, although 
kudzu is dramatic and 
certainly a concern, it is 
not nearly as great a threat 
as other invasive species 
are to the biodiversity hot 
spots that are America’s 
southern temperate for- 
ests. The vine, while grow- 
ing quite well on the open 
planes next to roadsides 
and on abandoned farm- 
land, is simply unable to 
penetrate deep into a for- 
est. It can also be removed 
simply by grazing cattle 
on infested land. 

Despite this fact, the 
striking image of a kud- 
Zu covered _ landscape 
has made the plant into a 
Southern icon. People have 
begun weaving baskets 
with the woody, fibrous 

—stems or cooking with the 


starchy roots and fragrant | 


flowers. Most importantly, 
people look at kudzu and 
are able to clearly under- 
stand the impact that an 
invasive species can have 
on landscape. With kudzu 
there is no subtle shift in an 
ecosystem. Instead trees, 
grasses and shrubs are all 
swallowed into a homog- 
enous green mass. 
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Rory McClain 
You, You and EU 


hen Brexit 

negotia- 

tions be- 

gan in 

June, they 
did not begin auspicious- 
ly. From the beginning, 
there was no agreement on 
whether the negotiations 
would be straightforward 
or convoluted. 

Throughout negotiations 
thus far, the inability of Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Theresa 
May’s Cabinet to decide on 
what kind of Brexit it wants 
and on what its future rela- 
tionship with the EU is to be 
has consistently frustrated 
the EU’s negotiating team, 
led by Michel Barnier. By 
August, May had lost any 
semblance of unity with her 
ministers. The department 
not only freely leaked docu- 
ments to the British press 
but also spoke openly about 
their opposition to May’s 
and her Cabinet's positions 
on Brexit. 

Working for the US. 
Chamber of Commerce as 
the European affairs intern 
this summer, I met both 
British and EU government 
Officials and heads of inter- 
national corporations. While 
those representing the Brit- 
ish government attempted to 
put on a brave face and pres- 
ent a united front, nearly ev- 
eryone else expressed either 
great anxiety or unnerving 
calmness. 

It was, of course, the mul- 
tinational businesses which 
were most anxious given 
their inability to plan their 
future investments. All were 
willing to accept severe re- 
strictions on trade and work- 


er visas as long as they knew 
about those new regulations 
far enough in advance. 

EU officials, on the other 
hand, were more self-as- 
sured, somehow envision- 
ing Brexit as a problem for 
the UK to solve alone, as 
an event which could have 
only negative consequences 
for the UK. This vision is far 
from the truth. Only the UK 
can decide what it wants, but 
both parties have to work to- 
gether to decide what their 
future relationship will look 
like. 

If one assumes that there 


financial obligation to the 
EU and the question of EU 
citizens’ rights in the UK. 

With respect to the first 
issue, the UK is in a difficult 
position. How can the UK 
develop a concrete position 
on the movement of people 
and goods across the Irish 
border if the EU refuses to 
speak about the new regu- 
lations which will govern 
these exchanges between 
the EU and the UK? 

It is also a challenge for 
May’s Cabinet to decide 
what protections it is will- 
ing to guarantee EU citi- 


is no turn- zens when 
ing back now, the EU and 
the UK es- The UK the UK have 
sentially has ] not yet dis- 
to choose essentially cussed either 
between _ its the extent of 


economy and 
its sovereign- 
ty, with the 
success of the 


has to choose 
between its 
economy and its 


the European 
Court of Jus- 
tice’s author- 
ity in the UK 


former be- sovereignty. post-Brexit or 
ing inversely their future 
proportional economic re- 


to that of the latter. 

This sovereignty-econ- 
omy equation will under- 
grid the Cabinet’s decision 
between a hard and soft 
Brexit. The former favors 
sovereignty over economy, 
and the latter, economy 
Over sovereignty. 

While May’s Cabinet has 
been largely to blame for 
the lack of progress so far, 
having just started to re- 
lease position papers in Au- 
gust on the three most im- 
portant issues on which the 
UK and the EU must agree 
before discussing their fu- 
ture relationship, the EU’s 
insistence on this particu- 
lar negotiating format has 
not helped either. 

The EU has been unwav- 
ering in its stance that some 
key issues must be nearly 
solved before the EU and 
the UK can start talking 
about what their political 
and economic relationship 
will entail after the March 
2019 deadline: the UK-Ire- 
land border issue, the UK’s 


lationship. 

A navigation of the latter 
would determine whether 
the UK has to allow the free 
movement of people to and 
from the EU as it does now. 

This hurdle may be over- 
come, however, if the Euro- 
pean Parliament or Michel 
Barnier decides in October 
that enough progress has 
been made in the negotia- 
tions to begin discussing 
what the EU-UK post-Brexit 
relationship will look like. 
Unfortunately this seems 
unlikely, given the con- 
tinuing dysfunctionality of 


May’s Cabinet, the inherent 
complexity of the divorce © 


process and last week’s 
leak from the UK Home 
Office. This leak revealed 
the government's plans to 
cut down on immigration 
from the EU into the UK 
and restrict the ability of 
EU migrant works to bring 
family members to the UK 
after Brexit. 

Popular backlash from 
this leaked immigration 


of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and_ thrive... 


policy could force May and 
her Cabinet to reconsider 
their approach, and once 
again slow down the Brexit 
negotiations. Furthermore, 
after the last round of ne- 
gotiations, Michel Barnier 
himself said, “At the cur- 
rent state of progress we 
are quite far from being... 
able to recommend to the 
European Council that it 
engage in discussions on 
the future relationship be- 
tween the UK and EU.” 


Unless the talks are 
extended — which is im- 
probable — it becomes in- 


creasingly likely that the 
end of March 2019 will 
come and go with no di- 
vorce deal concluded. Nei- 
ther the EU and the UK 
want to see that happen. 


Then it follows that 
May’s government will 
need to become much 


more unified in its Brexit 
approach at a minimum. 
Additionally, one side 
might have to make a uni- 
lateral concession, a show 
of good faith, in order to 
move the negotiations 
along. The least contro- 
versial issue to make this 
concession on would be 
the divorce bill since the 
UK is merely attempting 
to honor its future budget- 
ary commitments rather 
than its debts to the EU. 
Moreover, because the 
UK stands to lose far more 
if no agreement is reached 
by the deadline, it is in 
the UK’s best interest to 
agree to pay close to the 
€60 billion the EU has de- 
ed on be 


TO ens 


Ke Rete tel ation? 
ship with the EU does not 
act as a cautionary tale for 
other would-be exiters. 

1 know from personal 
experience that many 
businesses operating 
in the UK and EU, Brit- 
ish and EU citizens and 
even British civil servants 
would be relieved to see 
these Brexit negotiations 
move forward. 


Sudgie Ma 


Bone Apple Tea 
or the past few 
months, I've 
barely been 
drinking any 


water. My fluid 

intake now almost entirely 
consists of tea. I’ve been 
deliberately forcing myself 
to increase my tea intake. 
Now, the act of drinking 
tasteless, colorless liquid 
feels somewhat unnatural. 
My mom had been push- 
ing me to drink tea more 
often for years. However, it 
wasn’t her advice that actu- 
ally led me to this decision. 


summer, she was shocked 
to discover that I was 
drinking more tea on a dai- 
ly basis than she did. She 
actually tried to get me to 
drink less tea; Apparently 
it’s better to start a day off 
with a glass of regular wa- 
ter rather than a cup of tea. 

But as with many things 
in my life, the decision 
& change my liquid diet 

~“ 


~ 


When I came home this 


wasn't based off of advice 
from my parents but was 
based on random YouTube 
videos instead. Drinking 
tea is one of the most fre- 
quently cited methods of 
weight loss on all those vid- 
eos titled “Easy Life Hacks 
to Get a Flat Stomach in 
Seven Days!!!” which are 
targeted at people exactly 
like me. 

I’ve probably watched a 
few dozen of these videos 
and their slight variations. 
They contain all sorts of tips, 
such as keeping the air con- 
ditioner at a cold tempera- 
ture to burn calories through 
shivering (which I confess to 
sometimes doing, as well as 
taking cold showers for a 
similar effect). I inherited my 
mom's slow metabolism, so 
it means a lot tome when I’m 
able to stretch my daily calo- 
rie limit to include an extra 
scoop of ice cream by mak- 
ing small changes to things I 
already do. 

While it seems like a 
difficult and large-scale 
lifestyle change, it’s actu- 
ally been a lot easier than 
you'd think. This is despite 
the fact that I don’t partic- 
ularly like the taste of tea, 
especially because I have 
to drink it without milk or 
sugar. After all, the point is 
to have a zero-calorie drink 
that I can replace water 


with. 

All I have to do is steep 
a tea bag or stir some green 
tea powder into a mug or 
the bottle of water that I'll 
be carrying. I don’t even 
boil the water beforehand 
in most cases. I generally 
prefer cold drinks, but even 
if I didn’t, I'd still probably 
be too lazy to wait for wa- 
ter to boil and then cool to 
a drinkable temperature. 
I might be missing out on 
some additional health 
benefits by drinking my tea 
cold or at room tempera- 
ture, but if the water devel- 
ops some color and taste, 
that’s good enough for me. 

Strangely, my laziness is 
actually what spurred me 
to start drinking so much 
tea over regular water now- 
adays. When you're a lazy 
person and want to keep 
the pounds off, your main 
method is going to have to 
be changes in diet. Exercise 
takes a lot of time effort for 
any significant amount of 
calories to be burned: Half 
an hour on the treadmill 
barely burns a single slice 
of pizza! I also experience 
this extremely unfortunate 
side effect after exercising 
where I'll immediately eat 
and drink back all the calo- 
ries I burned, if not more. 

Tea supposedly helps 
keep you are full, so 

= 


Why I replaced water with tea, and how I diet without exercise 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Sophomore Sudgie Ma uses tea to diet because it helps to keep her full, 


you'll be reaching for your 
snacks less often. To be hon- 
est, I'm not too sure if that’s 
true for me. In my experi- 
ence, the only way to pre- 
vent my snacking has been 
to avoid buying any snacks 
in the first place. But I do 
admit there’s some psycho- 
logical effect that tea has on 
me that makes me think I’m 
filling myself up more, due 
to the fact that I’m drinking 
something with color and 
taste, especially if it’s dark 
or extremely bitter, like 
black tea. 

I'm still looking for ways 
to increase my daily tea 
consumption, such as sub- 
stituting tea for water in 
recipes or meals. I’ve even 
tried using tea in instant 


oatmeal packets. It sounds — 


gross, but there's enough 


sugar in those packets 
to completely mask the 
taste of tea, and it makes 
breakfast even healthier. 
It doesn’t even change the 
color! 

In the near future, I'll 
be looking at using tea to 
cook rice. I haven’t read or 
heard anything about too 
much tea being bad for 
you. The caffeine might be 
an issue for some, but caf- 
feine doesn’t really hit me 
unless I'm literally shoving 
spoonfuls of instant cof- 
fee into my mouth (which I 
did actually do quite a few 
times last semester, espe- 
cially during finals week). 
It wasn’t pleasant at all, but 
I'll probably end up trying 
it with green tea powder 
instead this semester. The 
things I do to pass... | 
‘ ~ 
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The best things to 
cook ina dorm 


Anything instant 
Oatmeal, ramen, coffee: It 
can all be done with some 
pre-packaged chemicals 
and a little hot water. Just 


remember to be careful with 


boiling liquids. Speaking 
from experience, it’s best 
to just wait till things cool 
down, no matter how 
hungry you are. 


Grilled cheese 
The college movie classic: 

a slice of American cheese 
smushed between slices of 
some All-American white 

bread, grilled to perfection 
using an iron. While a pan 


certainly works just as well _ 
(if not better), the versatility 


of grilled cheese is what 
makes it so great. Use fancy 
cheeses or make your own 
bread, the sky is the limit. 


Pasta 


As soon as you get a working 


stove, some Giant brand 
pasta and the cheapest 
bottle of tomato sauce you 
can find will become nightly 


staples. While you can dress 


pasta up and down as much 
as you want, the real reason 
it appeals to the college 
student is that it is the 
fastest meal you're going to 
find that’s not instant. 


Leftovers — 
It’s basically any of the 


above that you make in bulk 


but colder and about three 
days older. 
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witnessed a drive by shooting in Baltimore 


James O'Donnell 
Guest Columnist 


week 
was my first at 
Hopkins, and 
orientation men- 
tors tried to drill 


his last 


all the classic, tourist fea- 
tures of Baltimore into me: 
the crab, the Orioles, the 
beauty of the Inner Harbor. 

Yet the most important 
and the most unforgettable 
thing that students encoun- 
ter here is the crime, the 
shootings and the murder. 
So even though they left it 
out of the Baltimore Day 
programming, I didn’t get 
to miss experiencing Balti- 
more crime firsthand. 

On Friday I was in an 
Uber with a friend, driving 
through an intersection. The 
light changed, and _ that’s 
when [heard the unfamiliar 
yet unmistakable sound. 

Pop-pop-pop. A flat, 
unceasing staccato com- 
ing from the car behind us. 
Pop-pop-pop. People outside 
started screaming. Bodies 


sprinted down the sidewalk, 
and our driver stepped on 
the gas. 
stared out the rear window, 
transfixed by the scene. 

The car behind us was 
wheeling wildly 
the intersection. It slammed 
into a pole, maybe a traffic 


Pop-pop-pop. I 


around 


light, which crashed down 
onto the street. Pop-pop- 
pop. Cars in front of us were 
stopped in their tracks, and 
as people streamed around 
us, I just stared. 

I didn’t get out to help, I 
didn’t grab my phone and 
call 911. I was paralyzed. | 
sat and stared at the person 
sprawled on the sidewalk. 

The traffic cleared, and 
our driver sped away. She 
was shaken, shocked. She 
called her husband. He 
made a joke. When she hung 
up, she said, “This is just too 
normal now. Too normal.” 

The rest of the ride back 
to campus was silent. It was 
normal. I felt normal. In fact, 
I didn’t really feel anything. 

I'm already forgetting. 
I can’t remember if the car 
behind us was white or 
gray. I don’t remember how 
many shots I heard. I can’t 
even remember when peo- 
ple started screaming. 

But I remember the body 
on the ground. I’ll never for- 
get that, and I'll never forget 
how normal I felt afterwards. 


The problem is, people 
here seem to want to forget. 
When we got back, our driv- 
er said.she was too shaken 
up and needed to go home. 
Everything on campus was 
the same as an hour before: 
pristine, perfect. 

Anda few miles away, we 
had just watched as animals 
tried to gun down a busy in- 
tersection. At Hopkins, life 
goes on nevertheless. 

Upon recounting 
story, people told us, “wel- 
come to Baltimore,” with a 
grin and a chuckle. I just re- 
membered that body on the 
pavement. 

Here at Hopkins, we 
seem to cherish our close 
ties to the Baltimore com- 
munity — a community 
that a precious few of us 
truly call home. We are 
guests in this city and poor- 
ly integrated guests at that. 

When touring Hopkins, | 
remarked to my parents that 
it reminded me of a city upon 
a hill, removed from the dirt 
and rust of Baltimore itself. 
Our experience is not that of 
regular Baltimore residents. 

I absolutely don’t intend 
to denounce Hopkins stu- 
dents for not taking a more 
active role in this city and 
its crime-ridden streets. I 
know that many students 
do attempt to make a dif- 
ference and work in many 


our 


University-sponsored out- 
reach programs. 

This being said, the vast 
majority of students don't 
seem to care. Sure, we talk 
about the high murder 
rates in class, but that oc- 
curs a few blocks away. 

That’s not the Baltimore 
we know. That’s not our 
problem. Why should it be, 
when it’s so easy to forget 
about? 

Forgetting is easy but 
so is being aware. I would 
ask that Hopkins students 
stay aware, not just so that 
they understand the risks 
to their own person, but the 
risks that all residents of 
Baltimore share. Nearly ev- 
eryone I’ve met in this city is 
kind, decent and concerned. 

As guests here, we are 
responsible to try to help, 
at the very least by be- 
ing aware of the constant 
struggles that Baltimore 
residents undergo. I know 
that at home I am complete- 
ly at ease in my surround- 
ings, practically carefree. 

I can’t imagine living my 
entire life under a shadow 
of violence such as the one 
enshrouding Baltimore. So 
stay aware. Be polite to peo- 
ple you meet on the bus. 

Be kind, be conscien- 
tious of other people’s fears 
and realities, and be a good 
guest. It’s the least we can do. 


We all fall apart: the challenges of dics Mortal 


‘a 


Bessie Liu 

Write Me 
ost people 
have heard 
of the 
book _Be- 


ing Mortal 
by Dr. Atul Gawande. His 
expertly crafted book dis- 
cusses the rise of the first 
assisted living homes and 
the quiet rooms in the ICU, 
forcing readers to question 
their own mortality and 
think about the decisions 
they will inevitably struggle 
with down the line. 

Gawande splits his book 
into two sections. The first 
half centers on the changing 
way societies have come to 
view old age. 

With advances in health: 
care and technology hav- 
ing extended the average 
lifespan over the centuries, 
death has frequently be- 
come not so much the end- 
ing due to a sudden bout of 
illness or an accident, but 
more of an “accumulated 
crumbling of one’s bodily 
systems while medicine 
carries out its maintenance 
measures and patch jobs.” 

As we age, our priorities 
shift. We tend to place more 
importance upon spending 
time with family and friends 
and upon the simple plea- 
sures of living in the present. 

However, when  fam- 
ily members can no longer 
safely act as caregivers, 
they often turn towards 
medical facilities like nurs- 
ing homes in the hopes that 
health 
will be taken care of more 
easily and conveniently. 

While this is often true, 
nursing homes tend to de- 
prive elders of their freedom 


+. 


and dignity and take away 
the independence that older 
people statistically value. 
There have been attempts 
to address this problem. For 
example, Gawande _high- 


lights the differences be-. | 


tween nursing homes, which 
were designed to ensure res- 
idents’ safety, and assisted 
living facilities, which try 
to allow residents as much 
independence and normalcy 
as possible. 

Keren Wilson, one of the 
founders of the first assisted 
living home, Park Place, got 
the idea of creating a center 
that more closely resembles 
a home rather than a hos- 
pital to her mother, who 
longed to be “a person liv- 
ing in an apartment instead 
of a patient in a bed.” 

In addition, Gawande 
also discusses the impor- 
tance of geriatrics. He cites 
a study showing that a 
group of elderly patients 
taken care of by a geriatric 
team was less likely to de- 
velop depression and be- 
come further disabled than 
another group taken care of 
by their usual physicians. 

By prioritizing patient 
comfort and living condi- 
tions, geriatricians don’t 
try to thwart death or push 
patients to seek treatment 
for age-related health prob- 
lems. They instead advo- 
cate for patients’ wellbe- 
ing by ensuring they are 
receiving proper nutrition, 
taking the correct medica- 
tions and so forth. 

The prevailing issue 
throughout the first half 
of the book is summed up 
when Gawande quotes Wil- 
son as saying, “We want 
autonomy for ourselves and 
safety for those we love.” 

Our desperation for our 
loved ones to be physi- 
cally well often leads us to, 
though unintentionally, ne- 
glect their personal desires 
for how they wish the end 
of their lives to play out. 

But what happens to 
those patients who are not 
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Gawande explores how to think about death in his book Being Mortal. 


elderly but who have been 
told they have a terminal 
illness? 

Should doctors encour- 
age aggressive treatments, 
knowing that the patient’s 
quality of life would be se- 
verely reduced, perhaps 
even more than if the dis- 
ease had been allowed to 
progress on its own? 

In the second half of his 
book, Gawande shows us 
the importance of having 
discussions of mortality and 
asking the right questions, 
such as “What are your fears 
and what are your hopes?” 
and “What are the trade-offs 
you are willing to make and 
not willing to make?” before 
it becomes too late. 

It is often regarded as ta- 
boo for doctors to talk about 
death with their patients. But 
Gawande asserts that it’s not 
merely a consideration but 
an obligation for doctors to 
open end-of-life and _pallia- 
tive care discussions. 

Perhaps my favorite sec- 
tion of the book is when 
Gawande steels himself to 
deliver bad news to a can- 
cer patient but refrains from 
overwhelming them with 
information and treatment 
options. Instead, he simply 
begins the conversation with 
the words “I am worried.” 

Although it brings in 
researched opinions and 
studies, Being Mortal also 
incorporates the author's 
personal brush with the 
inevitability of aging and 
death. Interwoven through- 
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out the second half of the 
book is the ominous narra- 
tive of Gawande’s own fa- 
ther slowly succumbing to 
a slow-growing cancer. 

Here, readers get to see 
Gawande thrust unwit- 
tingly into the role of care- 
giver, struggling with the 
very questions and issues 
he had previously viewed 
through the lens of a phy- 
sician. Gawande attempts 
to show us the stark dif- 
ference between dying in 
a hospital and dying at 
home, between grievous 
persistence and quiet ac- 
ceptance. 

Gawande raises many 
questions throughout the 
course of this book. Per- 
haps the overarching ques- 
tion he asks us to ponder 
is: What gives value to 
our lives and makes them 
worth living? 

I find it humbling that 
Gawande attempts to rede- 
fine the role of the doctor as 
one who recognizes when 
to stop being the healer or 
the fixer of things and ac- 
cepts that medical measures 
to prolong life may not al- 
ways be the best actions to 
take. 

As he states eloquently 
in his epilogue: “If to be 
human is to be limited, 
then the role of caring 
professionals and institu- 
tions — from surgeons to — 
nursing homes — ought to 
be aiding people in their 
struggle with pipe lim- 
its.” 
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We must continue the fight for 
oraduate student healthcare 


The University re- 
cently released a pol- 
icy granting full-time 
graduate students and 
postdoctoral trainees 
eight weeks of fully- 
paid leave upon hav- 
ing a new child. The 
policy targets those 
with recent family ad- 
ditions and aims to en- 
courage the well-being 
of new parents and 
their children. 

The Editorial Board 
commends the Uni- 
versity for putting this 
policy into place and 
addressing some of 
the concerns raised by 
graduate students this 
past year, particularly 
regarding the health- 
care they receive. At 
the same time, we rec- 
ognize that this policy 
has not fully addressed 
the demands of gradu- 
ate students. 

Last April, nearly 
50 graduate students 


and Researchers Unit- 
ed (TRU) marched 
on Garland Hall, de- 
manding a_ better 
healthcare plan. The 
protestors criticized 
the current University 
-provided healthcare 


plan. They demanded 
a fully funded health 
insurance plan_ that 
includes family leave 
for graduate student 
parents, coverage for 
mental health provid- 
ers outside the Uni- 
versity counseling 
center, dental and vi- 
sion care and STI/HIV 
testing. 

At Garland last 
April, several gradu- 
ate students recount- 
ed their own experi- 
ences relating to the 


inadequacies of the 
University’s health- 
care plan. 


One student spoke 
about how he decided 
not to call an ambu- 
lance after suffering 
from a bicycle acci- 
dent that left him with 
cracked ribs. He said 
that the 20 percent co- 
insurance payment 
made the ambulance 


ride to the hospital too 
organized by Teachers ~ 


expensive. 

Another student ex- 
plained that with the 
way the University’s 
current plan was set 
up, it was cheaper 
to fly to Italy for oral 
surgery instead of 
getting the procedure 


done here in the U.S. 


We believe _ that 
raduate students 
ave the right to af- 
fordable and compre- 
hensive healthcare, 
as called for by TRU. 
Given. the meager 


salary graduate stu- 
dents receive, havin 
to shoulder such hig 
out of pocket costs is 
an excessive burden 
that inhibits their 
ability to both teach 
and learn at this Uni- 
versity. 

We recognize that 
the new-child accom- 
modation policy is a 
step in the right direc- 
tion. 

We believe that the 
University has the re- 
sponsibility for pro- 
viding a supportive 
learning environment 
for its students and 
employees in pursu- 
ing balanced and ful- 
fill 


ng academic, pro-— 


fessional and personal 
lives. 

We encourage Hop- 
kins to continue im- 
proving how it pro- 
vides its students 
and employees with 
the healthcare they 
request and deserve. 
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-eds are not limited in their 


length except as available space may dictate. All submissions may be | 
published online as well as in the paper, and no anonymous submis- 
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Submittal of an op-ed and/or letter to the editor acknowledges your 


acceptance of and agree 
these policies should be directed to the Editor 


Letter at chiefs@jhunewsletter.com. 


ment to these policies. Any questions about 
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By JACQUI NEBER 


his Monday, the U.S. 
News & World Report 


released their 2018 
Best Colleges rank- 
ings. Hopkins had 


been No. 10 in the nation, but 
we've dropped to an 11th-place 
tie with Dartmouth and North- 
western. This is the biggest news 
in the Facebook meme group 
since... Well, the page didn’t exist 
when we first made it into the top 
10. 

In May 2013, University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels unveiled his 
Ten by Twenty plan, which includ- 
ed the goal of becoming one of the 
top 10 universities in the country 
by 2020. The four pillars of the plan 
included “one university,” “indi- 
vidual excellence,” “commitment 
to our communities” and “institu- 
tion building.” Hopkins planned 
to showcase its accomplishments 
through 30 “snapshots” of life on 
campus and in the community. 

Perhaps before all of these pro- 
jected pillars were grounded or 
achievements 


were made, 
Hopkins 
moved into 


the top 10 two 
years ago. It 
was a momen- 
tous event, a 
realization of Daniels’ goals a full 
five years ahead of schedule. Our 
faculty, staff and students took 
pride in our new milestone. It re- 
affirmed our belief in our Univer- 
sity’s unique strengths. They've 
all come crashing down now that 
we're back at No. 11, stuck just out- 
side that revered group. 

If were being honest, I’ve 
laughed. at,the,hilarious and pan- 
icked posts in the meme group. 
This is the biggest hysterical epi- 
sode since biomedical engineering 
dropped to No. 2 in the nation. Our 
“misery” is made bearable with 
humor, as it always is at Hopkins. 

But instead of worrying about 
what being No. 11 means for our 
institution and us as_ students, 
maybe it’s time we think about 
what goes into these U.S. News & 
World Reports. What does it mean to 


Maybe it’s better to 
be just outside of that 
pressure cooker top ten. 


be in the 10th spot versus the 11th? 

Politico just published an eye- 
opening piece titled “How U.S. 
News college rankings promote 
economic inequality on campus.” 
The article breaks down the fac- 
tors that determine each school’s 
ranking, points out where the “re- 
port cards” are lacking and argues 
that some measurements of suc- 
cess contribute to increasing eco- 
nomic inequality at elite schools. 

U.S. News counts student per- 
formance on standardized tests, 
low acceptance rates (achieved by 
creating higher standards for ad- 
mission, like higher test scores) and 
alumni donations as essential com- 
ponents of their scoring metric. 

The problem is that schools will 
earn higher marks in all of these 
areas if they admit wealthier stu- 
dents: It has been well under- 
stood for years that standardized 
tests favor the wealthy, which in 
turn creates lopsided incoming 
freshmen classes, whose richest 
students are the ones donating 
10 years after graduation. There 
is no metric for student economic 
diversity. 

The Politico 
article argues 
that the pres- 
sure to accept 
wealthier stu- 
dents in order 
to achieve a 
higher ranking extends far be- 
yond the Ivy League. The U.S. 
News & World Report rankings 
are an integral part of how high 
schoolers, parents and even cur- 
rent students perceive colleges. 
Consequently, some colleges go 
so far as to incorporate ranking 
into their plans, as seen here, with 
President Daniels’ Ten by Twenty. 

One way to understand how 
colleges are bowing to ranking 
pressure is to look at their admis- 
sions statistics based on income as 
reported by the Equality of Op- 
portunity Project. In 2011, roughly 
12 percent of the admitted class 
represented the top one percent in- 
come bracket. Conversely, roughly 
15 percent of the class represented 
the bottom 60 percent of income. 

This looks okay: Hopkins ad- 
mitted more low income students 
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Why does being No. 11 matter to us anyway? | 


than extremely wealthy students. 
But compare 2011 to 2000, when 
roughly 22 
came from that bottom 60 percent 
and only eight percent of the in- 


percent of students | 


coming class was in the top one | 


percent, and a concerning trend 
begins to emerge. Hopkins has 


jumped significantly in the U.S. | 


News rankings since 2000. This | ¢ 


is what succumbing to pressure 
looks like and what increased 
economic inequality looks like. 
While statistics never lie, I’m not 
here to bash Hopkins, especially 


not this year, when diversity has | 


increased on our campus. Unlike 
schools like Princeton (No. 1 in 
the nation according to LI.S. News), 
Hopkins is not admitting more 
students from the top one percent 
than the bottom 60 percent. 

This should be a point of pride 
beyond any arbitrary, even skewed 
ranking. Hopkins does have a Ten 
by Twenty plan, yes, but it includes 
metrics that are not about favoring 
a wealthier student body. 

President Daniels’ four priori- 
ties include forging collaboration 
across different areas of the Uni- 
versity, supporting students, fac- 
ulty and staff, enriching our role 
in Baltimore and the world and 
building an even better Hopkins. 
So what if we’re No. 11 on ULS. 
News right now? If that means 
Hopkins is accomplishing these 
goals, I’m all for it. 

If moving up in the rankings 
means colleges are pressured to 
admit wealthier students, thereby 
bettering all of the metrics used to 
calculate their positions, maybe 
it’s better to be just outside of that 
pressure cooker top 10. 

U.S. News rankings might al- 
ways affect how high school stu- 
dents perceive Hopkins, how our 
alumni view their alma mater or 
how easily the kids at Princeton 
and Harvard can roast us in their 
own meme groups. But for us, the 
students who actually go here: 
Don’t worry about being No. 11. 
We are accomplishing more by 
sliding one spot down. 


Jacqui Neber is a senior Writing 
Seminars major from Northport, 
NY. She is the Opinions Editor. 


Orientation should last beyond “0-Week” 


By SAMUEL FARRAR 


hen our parents 
went to college, 
orientation rare- 
ly lasted more 


than a day. It’ 


was just a time to register for class- 


es and buy books. Parents attend-_ 


ed simply to provide their wallets. 
There were no social mixers. There 
was no set interaction between 
students. There were no commu- 
nity building events. There were 
no formal talks explaining how to 
transition into college life. Unless 
you were going to parties, you sat 
alone in your room for days. 
Today, there are two main 
types of orientations. The one 
we went through, a week full of 
events before class starts, is more 
popular among smaller schools 
like Hopkins. At larger schools 
like North Carolina State or the 
University of Alabama, freshman 
sign up for a short two to four 
day orientation over the summer. 
Whichever style of orientation the 
school runs, the programs include 
all the social gathering needed for 
most students to be able to form a 
rudimentary friend group. 
Obviously, orientation is in a 
better place now than it was 30- 
60 years ago. As a freshman, I just 
completed the orientation process 
two weeks ago. I had a great time 
during O-Week, and I have noth- 
ing against the First Year Mentors 
or orientation organizers. Every- 


& wv 


one did a fantastic job putting the 
event together. 

The experiences I had were 
exciting, and I met so many peo- 
ple I couldn’t even remember all 
their names. Though I was in a 
completely new place, I never felt 
alone. We bounced from barbe- 
cue to Baltimore day to Blue Jay- 
themed everything. There was 
always something to do. 

And then there was another 
thing, and another. There were 
so many meals, talks and mixers 
that were planned for us that by 
the end of O-Week, my First-Year 
Mentor (FYM) group was basical- 
ly begging my FYM to let us skip 
this talk or that dinner. 

Of course, nobody would get 
tired of doing the fun stuff. But it 
was the sheer amount of activities, 
lasting from when you woke up to 
when you went to sleep, that didn’t 
allow for the organic formation 
of friend groups. Orientation has 
changed from the one extreme our 
parents experienced to another. 


Then, after convocation on. 


the first day of class: radio silence. 
Orientation ends the day before 
students need their orientation 
resources the most. I got lucky be- 


‘cause my FYM made it very clear 


that they are willing to help us 
through the entire year, and we've 
maintained semi-regular contact. 
But there is no requirement or even 


‘incentive for mentors to continue 


to act as mentors throughout fresh- 
man year. Freshmen lose a poten- 


tially important resource. 

And it’s even worse at other 
schools. Hopkins is progressive 
for even having mentors at all. 
I’ve talked to freshmen at UC 
Berkeley, UPenn, UNC Chapel 
Hill, American, Alabama and 
more. All of them agreed that 
their orientation ended the min- 
ute after convocation. 

So how is it that a program de- 
signed to transition students into 
normal college life doesn’t par- 
ticipate in that transition? There is 
nothing wrong with an extended 
O-Week, Pre-Orientation _ pro- 
grams or SOHOP. They are just ic- 
ing on the already iced cake. There 
is nothing inherently wrong with 
the current state of orientation in 
colleges across the nation. 

However, in trying to improve 
it, these colleges are doing so with 
the wrong mindset. The week pre- 


_ ceding class is not a time in which 


t 


freshmen will get the most value 
out of an orientation program. 
Once class and normal college life 
begins is when freshmen encoun- 
ter their largest problems, com- 
munity- or academic-based. 

This is where orientation to 
the Hopkins campus and com- 
munity needs to continue to hap- 
pen. These first couple of weeks is 
where orientation belongs, where 
it can service students the best. 


Samuel Farrar is a freshman plan- 
ning to major in political science. He 
is from Brevard, N.C. 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Uncovering grades puts (lass 
of 2021 at a disadvantage 


By TIM LYU 


he Class of 2021 is the 

first class since 1971 

that is without the 

privilege of covered 

grades at Hopkins. In 

June 2016, the Homewood Aca- 

demic Council announced that 

the University would discon- 

tinue its renowned policy under 

which first-semester freshmen 

receive only an S for satisfactory 

(a letter grade of C- or above) or 

a U for unsatisfactory instead of 
conventional letter grades. 

Besides offering new humor to 

the University’s Facebook meme 

page, uncovering freshman 

grades does have certain other 


advantages. Covered grades 
have been said to negatively im- 
pact freshmen’s willingness to 
work hard by overextending for- 
mer high school seniors’ relaxed 
last semesters. 

Taking covered grades away 
halts that relaxation and asks 
freshmen to work hard imme- 
diately. Given the competitive 
nature of Hopkins, uncover- 
ing grades also gives freshmen 
who perform well a head start in 
building up their GPAs. 

Furthermore, the University’s 
recent development in orientation 
events, various academic sup- 
port programs and the Counsel- 
ing Center might fulfil the origi- 
nal purpose of covered grades to 
some extent — to make the tran- 
sition from high school to college 
smoother for freshmen. 

Nevertheless, the merits of un- 
covering grades also come at a 
high opportunity cost. Uncover- 
ing grades has its own disadvan- 
tages, the first being the potential 
for decreased curiosity in fresh- 
men. GPA — a number between 
zero and four — does not and 
should not define education. 

Instead, Hopkins prides itself 
on being “Driven by Curiosity.” 
However, without covered grades, 

- Tam less likely to challenge myself 
and take courses in unfamiliar ac- 
ademic departments. This might 
not hold true for every freshman, 
but uncovering grades does exag- 
gerate the significance of GPA to a 
limited degree. 

While promoting academic 
conscientiousness, it also discour- 
ages freshmen from venturing 
out of their comfort zones and liv- 
ing up to the University’s slogan 
of curiosity. . 

Now take a look at the student 
body of Class of 2021. According 
to The Hub, 10 percent of the Class 
of 2021 consists of first-generation 
college students while 7.3 percent 
are international students. As an 
international student from China, 
I went to a boarding school in the 
U.S. for the last four years, which 
supposedly prepared me for col- 
lege life. 

Nonetheless, during my first 
week of classes, I was still sur- 
prised by the amount of school 
work and independent studying 


FILE PHOTO 
Lyu argues that uncovering grades could have many consequences for freshmen. 


Hopkins demands. I could not 
imagine how much more chal- 
lenging it would be for someone 
who doesn’t have the privilege of 
attending a preparatory school or 
for someone who comes directly 
from another country with differ- 
ent languages and social customs. 

Covered grades give these 
students the time and space to 
adapt to the social scene at Hop- 
kins, find a cozy study spot and 
develop a comprehensive set of 
academic skills without having 
to worry about excelling aca- 
demically in classes right away. 

As someone who has been 
through all of this four years ago, 
I know the adaptation will not be 
resolved by a five-day orientation. 
Similarly, the process of academic 
transition will not evaporate with 
PILOT sessions (in which spots 
were filled out very quickly). Fi- 
nally, the increased mental stress 
of more than 1300 students will 
not be addressed entirely by the 
Counseling Center. 

Another Hub statistic: 93 per- 
cent of students from the Class 
of 2021 were in the top 10 per- 
cent of their class. Known for its 
academic rigor, Hopkins attracts 
some of the best students from 
around the globe. 

The trust goes both ways: The 
University should also be pa- 
tient and believe in its students’ 
willingness to adapt and work 
decently hard, even with cov- 
ered grades. Moreover, freshmen 
will still be able to see their letter 
grade and know what to expect 
starting in the spring. 

Some freshmen also try to 
strategize and take harder classes 
during their covered grades peri- 
od that won’t necessarily impact 
their GPA. Uncovering grades 
means that this safety net will no 
longer be present. 

In general, I believe the draw- 
backs of uncovering grades out- 
weigh its benefits. As a member 
of the class directly impacted by 
this change in policy, I wish I 
could get involved in the conver- 
sation in one way or another. But 
what’s done cannot be undone, 
and the consequences of uncover- 
ing grades won't be understood 
until we look at the statistics of 
our class four years later. 

As a member of a prestigious 
research university, I'd like to par- 
ticipate in this social experiment 
and am curious about its outcome. 
Optimistically, the uncovering of 
freshman grades gives us the op- 
portunity to discover how we can 
improve as a community to ease 
the transition to college life and 
improve various other support 
programs for students. 

As President Daniels said at 
Convocation, the Class of 2021 
will not only aspire to “be the 
class that bridges divides,” but we 
will do so without covered grades. 


Tim Lyu is a freshman who plans 
to be a Writing Seminars major. He is 
from Hangzhou, China. v 
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Events in Baltimore Museum of Industry provides a look into the past 


this weekend 


Thursday 


As Much as I Can, Baltimore War Memorial 
Building, 7 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. 


From Sept. 7 - 14, ViiV Healthcare is sponsoring a 


| 
play which follows the lives of four men in the black | 


gay communities of Jackson, Miss., and Baltimore, 
two cilies which were disproportionately affected by 
the HIV epidemic. Free. 


Friday 


Imagining Home Exhibit, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Come explore how various artists from around the 
world explore the notion of “home” through their 
pieces on display at Baltimore Museum of Art. Free. 


Sturgill Simpson Concert, ° 
Merriweather Post Pavilion, 6:30 p.m. 
Sturgill Simpson combines multiple American music 
genres such as bluegrass, R&B and rock in his ac- 
claimed solo albums. Come hear these albums live 
this Friday. Tickets starting at $40. 


Saturday 


Parktoberifest, Mount Vernon Marketplace, 
12 p.m. — 10 p.m. 

Located on the corner of Centre Street and Park 
Avenue, Parktoberfest will be having its second 
annual event. There will be musicians performing 
throughout the day, and dozens of food and shopping 
vendors will have stalls set up. Free. 


Maryland Renaissance Festival, Crownsville 
Fairgrounds, Begins 10 a.m. 

Step into a re-creation of the 16th century at the 
Maryland Renaissance Festival. Marvel at royal 
courts and jousting matches. Indulge in the diets of 
lords and nobles. Prices starting at $10. 


Sunday 


Clothing Swap, B. Willow plant shop in Rem- 
ington, 7 p.m. — 9 p.m. 

Stop by to see B. Willow after hours for their first 
ever clothing swap. Vendors can trade their products 
or sell them for under $10, with any leftover items 
being donated to the House of Ruth. Free snacks and 
drinks provided. Free. 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Museum of Industry exhibits the varying industries that shaped Baltimore. 


By RENEE SCAVONE 


| Your Weekend Editor 


Coming into Hopkins, 
the only things I really knew 
about Baltimore were that it 


| had a pretty nice Hard Rock 


| and that it was where Zac 


Efron lived in Hairspray. 
While I’ve spent the last 
few years exploring and 


learning to love this city, Ill 


be the first to say that though 

I feel I know it, I don’t really 

know a ton about it. 
Neighborhoods and bus 


| routes can tell you what liv- 
| ing in a place is like right 


| now, but I wanted to know 


what had come before me. 
To answer these ques- 
tions, I took a trip to the Bal- 
timore Museum of Industry 
(BMI).The BMI does exactly 
what it says on the can: cat- 
alog the many industries 


By GENEVIEVE THOMAS 
For The News-Letter 


I don’t know if you're 
like me but I easily suc- 
cumb to peer pressure. 

Not necessarily in a bad 
way (nothing cliché or di- 
rectly detrimental to my 
health). I’m just really bad 
at saying no. 

So when I was asked to 
talk about a cool place in 
Baltimore, despite the fact 
that I only ever leave Charles 
Village to go to BWI, I said 
“Why the heck not!” 

So here’s what's up: If 
you're here for a legiti- 
mate store review, this is 
not going to be exception- 
ally helpful; You might as 
well just be checking Yelp. 
So this is where I say, a la 
Lemony Snicket: Turn Back 
Now. 

After losing my wal- 
let last week in Gilman, I 
made the fiscally respon- 
sible move to go to Nor- 
mal’s Books and Records 
in Waverly. 

The great thing about 
a lot of the quaint shops 
in that neighborhood: It’s 
less awkward to go to a 
music store and buy noth- 
ing than doing the same at 
a cafe. 

The shop is located at 
425 E 3lst St. I already 
complain about walking to 
Guilford from campus, so I 
personally think it’s a little 
far, but it’s probably quite 
reasonable. 

If, unlike me, you are 
unfazed by the prospect 
of a 15 minute walk, you 
should be just fine. 

I strolled in after passing 
it the first time. Currently 
the building is swathed ina 
fashionable white tarp and 
the “ Normal’s Books and 
Records: From the obscure 


that helped shape the city. 
It also provides insight into 
what Charm City was like 
long before we were here. 
One of the most techni- 
cally impressive exhibits in 
the museum is its printing 
shop. As a member of The 
News-Letter, this is dear to 
my heart, and the space 
shows the way that Balti- 
moreans helped advance 
the printing industry. 
Living in an age of 
iPhones and the Applied 
Physics Laboratory, _ it’s 
easy to downplay older 
generations as being slow 
when it comes to technol- 
ogy. However, getting to 
learn about the ingenuity 
of men like Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, the man who 
revolutionized typewrit- 
ers, is a real eye-opener. 
And, yes, you can keep an 


Normal’s Books and Records offers ecl 


to the indispensable” sign 
sits on the floor outside. 
Very trendy. 

The interior of Normal’s 
has a classic, cool-vibe- 
trendy-90’s movie first date 
thing going for it. 

If you're polite and/or 
nervous, you'll read the 
sign asking patrons to put 
their bags at the front desk. 
Go leave your backpack 
up there, and then awk 
wardly keep glancing back 
to make sure it hasn’t been 
stolen. 

For the record: My bag 
was fine. No stealing of 
any kind, except for when 
my friend photographed 
recipes out of a cute New 
England-inspired — cook- 
book. 

True to its title, Normal’s 
also sells records. 

You can find albums 
from cool categories like 
“tasty gems” and “Cheapo! 
1$.” Jazz is a thing. I’m sure 
other genres are a thing. 

I never really got into 
buying records because of 
several . logistical issues, 
namely: Why? I suppose 
I could play them if I was 
ever the type to entertain in 
a dorm. 

However, if you know 
someone who does have a 
record player, then a record 
is definitely a personal and 
thoughtful gift to give, and 
Normals is a great place to 
get fancy ones. 


A big part of that expe- | 


rience is the actual book- 
store. 

So, in the name of ex- 
ploring a new place and 
thorough investigative 
journalism, I traversed to 
the aptly named, “Literary 
Room.” . 

Generally I think book- 
stores are like going to 
a new restaurant. Sure, 
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eye out for many Hopkins 
building names throughout 
the entire museum. 

Another Balti- 
more innovation the mu- 
seum explores is the city’s 
textile industry. 

Baltimore and 
tionship with the Civil War 
has a been a hot button is- 
sue in the news. The BMI 
has a markedly less racist 
display dedicated to the 
manufacturing of clothes 
in the city. 

This business boomed 
during the war, and Balti- 
more was at the forefront 
of greater standardization 
and efficiency. 

While the lengths of 
men’s dress shirt sleeves 
may not seem like the most 
thrilling thing, the machin- 
ery is awesome to see. 

If you can, find a docent 
to start up the old sewing 
machines. The noise is de- 
feaning, and the thought of 
an entire warehouse using 
the equipment totally ex- 
plains why no one over 80 
can hear when they’ve left 
their turn signal on. 

Other highlights include 
Baltimore’s neon industry, 
the museum’s canning ex- 
hibit and the display dedi- 
cated to television and ra- 
dio in Baltimore. 

For the more technically 
inclined, there’s also a huge 
machine shop. Most of it 
was lost on me, but if you 
know anything about re- 
pairing motors or strength- 


major 


its rela- 


maybe it has a ton of inter- 
esting and delicious dish- 
es on the menu but there’s 
just way too much stuff to 
eat/read. 

Then all of a sudden the 
waiter is already all the 
way around the table, so 
you just default to the same, 
safe thing that you order 
every time. 

So I end up flipping 
through the first book I rec- 
ognized the title of (Gone 
Girl): rather than actually 
broadening my literary ho- 
rizons. 

Don’t let my _  deci- 
sion mislead you though: 
They've got hella books up 
in this place. 

There were so many 
books, in multiple rooms. 
I kept losing track of the 
friend I had brought be- 
tween the stacks, and 
whenever I called her name 
some stranger would pop 
around the bookshelf con- 
fusedly with a “hey kid, 


ectic selections 


ening metal, there’s prob- 
ably a lot there for you. 

My favorite exhibit in the 
entire museum is one of the 
smaller ones: a re-creation 
of an old-school Baltimore 
pharmacy. 

Full disclosure: I love 
slice-of-life everything, 
Films, art, plays and now, I 
guess, museum pieces. 

While the tiny shops 
may not have brought in 
the money of printing, or 
the work force of canning, 
they were an important 
fixture in the lives of many 
Baltimoreans. 

Beyond the CVS you 
picture when you hear the 
word pharmacy, the exhibit 
also features a soda counter 
and lots of vintage charm. 

Maybe I’m just a cheesy 
nerd, but it was kind of fun 
to check out the hang out 
spots of old; We’ve come a 
long way to Bird in Hand. 

The museum's biggest 
flaw is its location. Located 
on Key Highway, floating 
between Fed Hill and Locust 
Point, it isn’t the most local 
spot for a Hopkins student. 

You can get there by 
taking the Charm City Cir- 
culator route to Lee Street 
and then transferring onto 
the Banner route to the 
Boyle Street stop. The mu- 
seum will be right there, 
water side. 

For a_ half-price sand- 
wich at Carma’s, you could 
learn a little bit more about 


the city we live in. 


where are your parents?” 
kind-of-look on their face. 

I cannot be too sure of 
the way that books were or- 
ganized; There were some 
obvious division of themes 
(“Poetry” and also “Cav- 
ing”), but overall it was a 
very overwhelming experi- 
ence. 

If and when this re- 
view inspires you to visit, 
though, definitely let me 
know what was up with 
their alphabetization sys- 
tem (or lack thereof). 

Overall I would recom- 
mend Normal’s. The store’s 
biggest shortcoming is that 
it closes at six; You have to 
head over fairly early. 

I suggest pre-dinner, 
since I’m assuming that 
this is a first date move, and 


_ you're the type to go ona 


dinner date since you're 
also the type to own a re- 
cord player. 

Or, you know, don't go. 
Peer pressure is bad. 


~ - COURTESY OF VERONICA REARDON 


Normal's Books and Records offers a wide selection of quirky genres. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Hampdenfest gives only a Dan Croll unites audience at Rock & Roll Hotel 
limited view of Baltimore 


By WILL KIRSCH 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


The dour and gloomy 
atmosphere that keeps 
Homewood in a depress- 
ing stasis is all too familiar 
to your average Hopkins 
student — or maybe just 
the cynical ones. Fortu- 
nately, this environment is 
unique in Baltimore, a city 
that maintains its vibrance 
in spite of everything. So 
when one wants to escape 
the heavy-hand of academ- 
ic insecurity and imagined 
doom, it is easier than they 
might assume to find ref- 
uge in what seems like a 
whole different world. 

Enter Hampdenfest, 
the annual neighborhood 
party hosted by one of Bal- 
timore’s most bizarre and, 
sadly, most rapidly gen- 
trifying locale. Held this 
year on Saturday, Sept. 9, 
Hampdenfest showcased 
the neighborhood’s small 
businesses and its mixed 
population of hipsters, John 
Waters extras and working 
class people. 

Not to be confused with 
Honfest, which is more of a 
largely white Baltimorean 
celebration of beehive hair- 
dos and the city’s unique 
dialect, Hampdenfest is 
essentially a gentrification 
party. Whether this is good 
or bad is up to you, but it 
is worth noting that not so 
long ago the neighborhood 
was_a stronghold of the 
white working class. 

Hampden, like so many 
neighborhoods in major 
American cities, went from 
being very poor to being 
increasingly affluent as 
small businesses and._art- 
ists moved in. In 2005 the 
Baltimore Sun reported that 
housing prices in Hamp- 
' den had doubled. 

That article painted a 
somewhat bleak picture of 
a changing neighborhood, 
describing a closed thrift 
store, “where a sign blam- 
ing the neighborhood's 
‘gentrification’ for its clo- 
sure screams out from a 
shuttered storefront.” 

Today the old neighbor- 
hood continues to recede as 
more boutique shops and 
restaurants move in. On 
one hand the influx of busi- 
ness has made Hampden 
more attractive to people 
willing to spend money — 
like maybe some affluent 
college students who live 
nearby. While that is no 
doubt good, gentrification 
is ultimately a destructive 
force: out with the old, in 
with the new. 


Perspectives differ, 


Hampden was once a center of the white working class in Baltimore. 


wv vw 


but the Hampden Village 
Merchants Association 
(HVMA), which is a lead 
organizer of Hampden- 
fest, lauds the changes. 
The HVMA states on their 
website that, “Over the past 
several decades, Hamp- 
reinvented itself 
as a thriving community 
of independent and local- 


den has 


ly-owned businesses. The 
[cotton] mills have been 
repurposed as living spac- | 
es, Offices, artists studios, 
restaurants, and more.” | 

The neighborhood cer- 
tainly is home to some of 
the best restaurants and | 
shops in the city, drawing 
in the increasing number | 
of tourists that we appar- 
ently get around here. | 
Businesses in Hampden’s | 
commercial heart — West 
36th St. or “The Avenue” 
— are almost entirely lo- 
cally owned and operated. 
Because of this, Hampden | 
remains uniquely Balti- 
morean, albeit in a differ- 
ent way than it used to be, 
and the annual Hampden- 
fest is still a celebration of 
part of what makes this 
city great. 

Being Baltimore, 
Hampdenfest is hardly 
your average block party. 


Key to the festivities were 
the toilet races, which is 
basically people riding | 
down a hill on elaborately 
decorated wheeled _ toi- 
lets. Vendors from both 
Hampden and other parts | 
of Baltimore set up shop 
on West 36th St., selling 
the sort of endearing and 
homegrown goods that 
define the contemporary 
artisanal economy. Along- 
side all that commerce and 
bathroom athletics, local 
bands played to crowds at 
three stages spread across 
the street. 

This year the rapper/ 
producer team Bond St. 
District, comprised of em- 
cee DDm and producer 
Paul Hutson, headlined 
the festival, _accompa- 
nied by an eclectic mix of 
bands. Baltimore bands 
can be difficult to define 
with genres. Suffice to say 
there were plenty of good 
local bands — Raindeer, 
PLRLS and Canker Blos- 
som to name a few — and 
good music. Indeed, pub- 
lic festivals like Hamp- 
denfest are integral to the 
promotion of the city’s di- 
verse music scene, partic- 
ularly when they celebrate 
artists like DDm, who is 
black and identifies as gay. 

Hampdenfest as an event 
seems to have a particular 

See HAMPDENFEST, B4 
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By KATHERINE LOGAN 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


One of the best discov- 


| eries you can make at live 


shows or when interview- 
ing someone for a story is 
that the artists you support 
are genuinely kind and 
thoughtful people. 

This was just the case 
with Dan Croll, who I in- 
terviewed for a feature dur- 
ing my summer internship 
with Paste Magazine and, 


| subsequently, had the op- 


portunity to meet at his 
show at D.C’s infamous 
Rock & Roll Hotel last Fri- 
day. 

Croll exudes the kind 
of affable, unpretentious 
persona that immediately 
puts you at ease. You could 
envision having a one- 
on-one conversation over 
coffee about his favor- 
ite shows to binge-watch 
equally as easily as seeing 
him work the crowd at a 
packed venue. 

I have been a fan of 
Croll’s music since I dis- 
covered his first single, 
“From Nowhere” off of 
Sweet Disarray, which 
gained widespread popu- 
larity after being featured 
on the Grand Theft Auto 
soundtrack as well as ina 
number of ads. 

For those unfamiliar 
with his sound, he com- 


bines pop sensibilities and 
catchy hooks with unique 
arrangements, likely in- 
fluenced by his formal 
education in music at the 
Liverpool Institute for Per- 
forming Arts. 

His 


songs 


music, especially 
like “Compliment 
Your Soul,” has a kind of 
larger than life quality, yet 
lyrically, Croll doesn’t shy 
away from delving into inti- 
mate territory, illuminating 
his own experiences with 
anxiety and depression as 
well as the everyday iden- 
tity and romantic 
struggles millennials face. 

His music is unique in 
that it can make you smile 
without realizing it, even 
as youre singing along 
with the rest of the crowd 
about the kind of feelings 
that you might feel un- 
comfortable sharing even 
amongst your friends. Its 
power lies in the fact that 
it makes you feel less alone 
and serves as a reminder 
that there just might be a 
light at the end of the tun- 
nel, anew normal. 

The venue was already 
starting to get crowded 
when the openers, The 
Dig, began their set. They 
showed a sense of humor, 
referring to the content of 
their set that came after 
their brief soundcheck as 
a “45 minute encore.” That 


crises 


COURTESTY OF KATHERINE LOGAN 


Croll’s live performance brought his pop style to the Rock & Roll Hotel. 


said, even though their 
performance was energet- 
ic and engaging enough, 
it didn’t have the kind of 
pull so as to lead me to feel 
inspired to download their 
album Bloodshot Tokyo im- 
mediately. 

Nonetheless, there was 
someone in the crowd that 
yelled out that he did just 
that in the middle of their 
set, and the heavily intoxi- 
cated girls to the right of my 
friend and I were definitely 
feeling it. Also, a number of 
fans crowded around their 
section of the merch table 


after the show; So depend- 
ing on how they gauge suc- 
cess, it/ was most likely a 
great showing for them. 

Either way it exposed 
them to a captive audience 
that probably wouldn‘t 
have discovered their mu- 
sic otherwise, which is al- 
ways a plus. 

By the time Croll and 
his band took the stage, 
my level of anticipation 
was high, especially as 
the friend that came with 
me had never listened to 
Croll’s music before. She 

See CROLL, B4 


By KATHERINE LOGAN 
and WILL KIRSCH 
Arts & Entertainment Editors 


It’s 2017 and almost no- 
body with an internet con- 
nection actually watches 
broadcast television any- 
more, except for Game of 
Thrones and maybe _ Rick 
and Morty. Nonetheless, 
for the most part people 
are streaming, which is 
fine because there are liter- 
ally thousands of sites from 
which to do so, be they le- 
gal or otherwise. 

As we all know, stream- 
ing platforms like Net- 
flix, Amazon and Hulu 
have been actively creat- 
ing their own content for 


| some time. They are also 


fairly good at it, especially 
Netflix, despite the fact 
that they are allegedly $20 
billion in debt. So, with 
that, here is a roundup of 
some of the new content 
currently available on 
the major paid streaming 
websites. 

Remember that one time 
Netflix made a TV show 
about suicide and got criti- 


* 


cized for it and then went 
and made a movie about 
anorexia and got criticized 
for that too? Apparently 
they never got the hint 
because in August of this 
year, they released Atypical, 
a show about a young man 
on the autism spectrum 
who wants to start dating. 
Depictions of intellec- 
tually and developmental- 
ly disabled people in film 
and television have been 
deeply flawed in the past, 
so one would be right to 
worry about how Netflix 
might approach the sub- 
ject. ; 
However, they were 
seemingly not entirely 


unsuccessful, as the show 


has drawn both praise 
and criticism for its depic- 
tion of those on the autism 
spectrum. 

Netflix is good at crime 
dramas, which is ironic 
since there is probably a 
loan shark threatening 
their CEO’s knees with 
a baseball bat right now. 
Narcos, one of the web- 
site’s premiere shows, just 
released its third season, 


GAGE SKIDMORE|CC BY-SA 2.0 
Pedro Pascal plays the recurring role of DEA Agent Javier Pefia in Netflix’s popular crime drama Narcos. 


set after — spoiler alert 
— the death of Pablo Esco- 
bar and the collapse of the 
Medellin Cartel. The third 
season documents the rise 
of the Cali Cartel, the Bos- 
ton Red Sox to Escobar’s 
New York Yankees. While 
the Cali Cartel might like 
the certain mustachioed 
panache of Escobar, they 
still sold enough cocaine 
to ruin plenty of lives and 
septums. 

Also new is The Confes- 
sion Tapes, a documentary 
series investigating crimes 
where the supposed _per- 
petrator claims to be the 
victim of a false or coerced 
confession. 

Based on the fact that 
nearly every episode de- 
scription includes the 
word “murder,” “attack” 
or something similar, this 
should appeal to those 
that read Wikipedia arti- 
cles about serial killers in 
their spare time. Not that 
this writer does that — no 
need to check my search 
history, just trust me. 

Related to the crime 
theme but more affiliated 


+ 


Video streaming services release new fall content 


with institutional racism 
and violence against peo- 
ple of color is the docu- 
mentary Strong Island. 

Named after a_ slang 
term for New York’s Long 
Island, the film tells the sto- 
ry of William Ford Jr., a 24 
year old black teacher, who 
was murdered by Mark 
Reilly, a 19 year old white 
man, in 1992. Reilly was not 
indicted for the killing of 
Ford, who was unarmed. 

The film was made by 
Yance Ford, the younger 
brother of William and 
explores a personal fam- 
ily tragedy that is linked 
inexorably to the racism 
which continues to define 
the United States. 

Technically, Strong Is- 
land does not come out un- 
til Sept. 15, but being that 
this is literally a day after 
this article will be pub- 
lished, it counts as current. 

On a lighter note — but 
not too much lighter — 
the third season of Bojack 
Horseman was released ear- 
lier this month. This dark 
comedy centered around a 
man-horse voiced by Will 
Arnett can be relied on for 
bleak humor and uncom- 
fortable laughs. 

Bojack is pretty great, 
as long as your idea of 
comedy is incredibly self- 
effacing and cynical. Also, 
their theme song (which is 
amazing) is played by the 
band Grouplove, known 
for their song “Tongue 
Tied.” 

New Amazon Prime 
shows include the second 
season of Tig Notaro’s 
comedy, One. Mississippi, 
which is roughly based on 
her real-life experiences, 
so if you want to watch 
something that’s one part 
sad, one part funny and 
also has aspects of LGBT+ 


romance, check it out. 
Sree STREAMING. B5 
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IT translates Stephen King’s horror onto the screen 


Mart Verheiw 
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Bill Skarsgard plays the monstrous clown Pennywise in this adaptation of Stephen King’s famed 1986 novel. 


By LUIS CURIEL 
For The News-Letter 


After a summer of rela- 
tively weak films and a 
Labor Day weekend that 
was spearheaded by a 
Ryan Reynolds movie — 
The Hitman’s Bodyguard — 
IT, the second film to be 
based on Stephen King’s 
1986 novel of the same 
name, had a lot riding on 
well, “it.” 

The new adaptation had 
infamously been in pro- 
duction hell for quite a few 
years and at one point Cary 
Fukunaga (True Detective, 
Beasts of No Nation) was at- 
tached to direct and co- 
write the script. However, 
likely due to Fukunaga’s vi- 
sion being a lot darker and 
probably much more brutal 
than what audiences would 
eventually get, Fukunaga 
left the directors position 
but stayed on as a writer. 

In the summer of 2015, 
it was announced that Ar- 
gentinian director Andrés 
Muschietti would take 
over and that the script 
would be rewritten, di- 
viding the book into two 
parts. 

If you are, like me, not 
familiar with the book, 
here are a couple of facts: 
It clocks in at 1,100 pages, 
and it tells two stories, 
one when the characters 
are children and the other 
when they are adults. 


This film is adapting the 


children’s story, while a 
potential sequel (depend- 
ing on this film’s success) 
would focus on the same 
group of kids as adults. 

As any Stephen King 
fan can tell you, adapting 
his work is quite tricky. 
The horror and themes 
that he presents in his nov- 
els, as well as the world 
building he does, are dif- 
ficult to translate onto the 
screen. 

Earlier this summer, The 
Dark Tower, another King 
adaptation, was released 
starring Idris Elba and Mat- 
thew McConaughey. The 
book boasts a rich universe 
and the film had enormous 
potential, yet it completely 
bombed at the box office 
and has a 16 percent on Rot- 
ten Tomatoes. 

Perhaps King’s most fa- 
mous adapted novel is The 
Shining, directed by the 
legendary Stanley Kubrick 
and starring Jack Nichol- 
son, but King has voiced 
his displeasure at this ad- 
aptation. 

So, it was safe to as- 
sume New Line Cinema 
studios was taking a gam- 
ble in choosing a director 
who’s biggest (and only) 
film was the horror film 
Mama. Luckily for them, 
the gamble paid off. 

I am pleased to say that 
IT is a fascinating and cap- 

_ tivating film that features 
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wonderful performances 
and is a joy to watch. 

The camera work is su- 
perb and uses low angle 
shots that are off center to 
make us feel the terror and 
augments the supernatu- 
ral effects that Pennywise 
exhibits. The first scene 
featuring Pennywise the 
Clown and the child Geor- 
gie sets the tone for the rest 
of the movie, an innocence 
plagued by fear and uncer- 


tainty. 
The story is very 
straightforward: A su- 


pernatural clown-looking 
monster comes to. ter- 
rorize children every 27 
years, and the best part is 
that it doesn’t waste time 
on unnecessary subplots. 

We see the life that each 
of these kids lives, and that 
allows us to understand the 
manifestations that Penny- 
wise uses to attack them. 

The child actors do a 
fantastic job with what 
they are given in the script. 
Jaeden Lieberher plays Bill 
Denbrough, the leader of 
the Loser’s Club and older 
brother to Georgie. Jeremy 
Ray Taylor plays Ben Hans- 
com, who is the new kid in 
town and is bullied because 
of this. 

Finn Wolfhard, star of 

Stranger Things, plays Rich- 


ie Tozier who provides the 
most ‘80s comebacks one 
could think of and is a great 
foil to both Wyatt Oleff’s 
Stan Uris and Jack Grazer’s 
Eddie Kaspbrak, a germa- 
phobe and hypochondriac, 
respectively. 

Chosen Jacobs plays 
Mike Hanlon, who hap- 
pens to be a walking his- 
tory book and befriends 
the Losers when _ they 
come across him as he is 
beaten by local sociopath 
Henry Bowers, played by 
Nicholas Hamilton. 

The standout actress is 
Sophia Lillis, who plays 
Beverly Marsh, the only fe- 
male member of the group 
and the most emotionally 
developed character. Bev- 
erly has the most interest- 
ing arc in the story and 
is really the center point 
of the film’s climax. Lillis 
uses facial expressions and 
body language to show- 
case the range of emotions 
that Beverly feels through- 
out the film. 

Pennywise, played by 
Bill Skarsgard, is one of 
the most frightening hor- 
ror monsters brought to 
life in terms of design. As 
a supernatural embodi- 
ment of fear that takes the 
form of a clown, Penny- 
wise is truly frightening, 


and his methods of acting 
upon the fears of the chil- 
dren are equally as terri- 
fying. 


He’s the physical em- | 


bodiment of fear and Skars- 


gard balances the exagger- 


ated traits needed for the 
character (he does take the 
form of a clown after all) 


with his most. terrifying | 


characteristics. 

Not only his speech, 
but the way the villain 
walks and looks are fan- 
tastic. The costume and 


makeup teams deserve all | 
the credit they can get for | 


the look of Pennywise. 
There’s a scene early on 
in the film that is terrify- 
ing and shows you that this 
clown isn’t there to make 


kids laugh, and if that isn’t | 
enough to make you want | 


Fans feel al home during 
Croll’s live performance 


to stay in your seat then you | 
| any live music experience). 


weren't paying attention. 

IT does have its faults 
though. The film has some 
moments when the dia- 


logue is a bit cheesy or at | 


the very least predictable, 
which makes sense given 
the fact that the story takes 
place in the 1980s and sur- 
rounds 13 year old kids. 

The film also feels like 
it stretches on for a bit too 
long, but just like any com- 
ing of age film, the heroes 
needed to have their spirits 
broken before they could 
fight back. 

For any non-Stephen 
King follower, the tonal 
shifts might be a bit off- 
putting because the film 
goes from downright terri- 
fying to extremely humor- 
ous very quickly (a staple 
of King’s universe). 

Even with those flaws, 
IT is definitely worth the 
watch. It’s a wonderful ad- 
dition to the horror genre 
and blends the coming of 
age elements well. 


After a much troubled | 


pre-production, the box of- 
fice and critical success of 
the film is pleasant to see, 
and I for one can’t wait to 
see what part two has in 
store. 


Looking at the city beyond Hampdenjest 


HAMPDENFEST, From 83 
appeal to the Hopkins com- 
munity. For one, it’s early in 
the year, so students can at- 
tend without the crushing 
weight of stress and hope- 
lessness weighing down on 
them. Second, you can walk 
to it. Finally, the festival and 
Hampden itself is a healthy 
escape from the Hopkins 
bubble that so many unfor- 
tunately live their lives in. 

While the neighborhood 
and much of the city is no 
longer what it used to be, it 
is still fundamentally Bal- 
timore, something which 
Homewood and _ indeed 
many of the spaces con- 
trolled by the University 
arguably are not. 

The festival is, if any- 
thing, an exploratory op- 
portunity for the Hopkins 
community. Beyond the 
bubble is a city, a city that’s 
changing for better and for 
worse. 

With that — change, 
though, can come at least 
one opportunity — in this 
case an opportunity to in- 
teract with a place so often 
portrayed as being one di- 
mensional. Hampdenfest is 
hardly a cross-section of the 
city, but following some of 
the paths that converge on 
W. 36th Street one weekend 
in September can lead one 
to another side of Baltimore. 

Through a rapper like 


DDm, a fan can discover the 
movement that is Baltimore 
hip-hop: Young Moose, Lor 
Scoota, Tate Kobang, Jay 
IDK, Creek Boyz and on, all 
voices of another side of the 
city. 
In the food offered at the 
festival’s stalls or even just 
in Hampden’s many restau- 
rants, one can begin their 
hunt for more and better cui- 
sine: like the vegan soul food 
of The Land of Kush, a black- 
owned business in Upton, to 
the simple Mexican meals at 
Tortilleria Sinaloa in the pre- 
dominantly Hispanic sec- 
tion of Fells Point. 

From the galleries of 
Hampden to the vendors on 
the Avenue, one can reach 
into a vibrant art scene de- 
fined by small, eclectic gal- 
leries catering to every taste 
and background; out of the 
bookstores and into a revo- 
lutionary literary culture led 
by young people of color. 

Failing all that, the parties 
and festivals that every bar, 
club and public venue in Bal- 
timore throws year round 
(usually every weekend) are 
worth going to. As far as the 
toilet race goes, that’s just 
good entertainment. 

Dwight Watkins, who is 
probably the city’s foremost 
living writer and a voice of 
the Baltimore that exists 
for many only in platitudes 


-and soundbites about the 


war on crime, once wrote, 
“Im lost in this city. This 
isn’t the place I grew up in.” 
His words are conscious of 
what gentrification can do 
to a city like this, with poor 
people — usually people 
of color — left behind as 
change sweeps through. 

So get to know Hamp- 
den, but understand that 
Baltimore is a city of blocks, 
each different from the 
next, and while becoming 
familiar with one through 
a celebration of what makes 
it unique is a good start, it 
is just that: a start. 

Hampden, what it was 
and what is now, is part of 
Baltimore, just like every 
neighborhood in the city 
— from Fells Point to Sand- 
town, the Inner Harbor to 
Mondawmin. 

Neighborhoods, — gentri- 
fied or otherwise, make up 
Baltimore. The Baltimore 
that D. Watkins writes about, 
where people of color strug- 
gle to survive in a world 
that’s failed them, is insepa- 
rable from the fine dining 
and boutique stores of The 
Avenue. No painting is one 
brush stroke; No city is one 
block. So Hampdenfest is 
an invitation to get to know 
Baltimore, with the caveat 
that one should be conscious 
that Hampden might be Bal- 
timore, but Baltimore is not 
Hampden. 
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CROLL, From B3 
was somewhat doubtful 
of how high quality of a 
set it was going to be after 
having waited out The Dig 
| with me. 

Fortunately, I can report 
that she was immediately 
won over by the more com- 
plex, dynamic nature of his 
sound. As a student at Pea- 
body, she appreciated the 
artistry and craft demon- 
strated in his music. 

On my end, I was glad 
that he played a delightful 
mix of songs off of his de- 
but album Sweet Disarray 
and July’s release Emerging 
Adulthood, thus maximiz- 
ing my ability to sing along 
(a key element of ensuring 
the de-stressing effect of 


The mixed set also en- 
couraged me to spend time 
after the show diving deep- 
er into some of the songs I 
wasn't as familiar with from 
Sweet Disarray and Emerging 
Adulthood including “Wan- 
na Know,” “Only Ghost,” 
“Tokyo” and “Sometimes 
When I’m Lonely.” 

From my previous experi- 
ence speaking with Croll, it 
was clear that he is very close 
with his bandmates. This fa- 
miliarity definitely comes 
across in their live perfor- 
mances, adding a sense of 
seamless cohesion as _ they 
change tempos or transition 
over the course of each song. 

It doesn’t hurt that all of 
them look like they’re gen- 


uinely having a great time 
playing together and are 
honestly humbled by the 


audiences that continue tO grass 


show up, especially state- 
side. When a band brings 


| that kind of positivity, it’s 


| much easier to engage with 


them throughout the course 
of the night and keep your 
own energy levels up. 

One of my favorite mo- 
ments came at the very end 
of the night when Croll 
began plucking the open- 


ing arpeggio of his song 
“Home” on his acoustic 
guitar. 

As someone that consid- 
ers themselves to be more 
of a introvert and home- 
body, being at Hopkins at 
times feels challenging. | 
can only imagine the trials 
and tribulations one must 
experience on tour, the sen- 
sation of being in near per- 
petual motion. 

That said, “Home” felt 
like a pitch perfect dose of 
comfort food for both Croll 
and his audience (a bunch 
of “emerging adults” so to 
speak), a nostalgic tribute to 
the joys of childhood, youth 
and time spent with family. 

It was unexpectedly mov- 
ing to watch as Croll stood 
back, the crowd taking up 
the duty of singing the en- 
tire first verse “I’ve forgotten 
how it feels with the carpet 
under my seat / It’s the poly- 
ester fibers that wrap around 
my feet / Feels like home,” 
in unison. Then, regardless 
of whether it was your first 
time at the Rock & Roll Ho- 
tel or if you lived around the 
corner, it felt like home. 

Ultimately, the best live 
shows cultivate a sense of 
community, however fleet- 
ing. For the entirety of that 
night, all of us were gath- 
ered to truly listen to and 
appreciate someone else, 
regardless of the divisions 
that may often define us. It’s 
the rare opportunity to get 
out of our heads and join in 
a collective that doesn’t pit 
us against an “other” in a 
destructive way. 


the world, are craving a 

sense of comfort or connec- 

tion or even just want to get 
off campus, see if there’s a 
show you can go to. | think 
you'll be pleasantly remind- 
ed of the revitalizing, heal- 
ing power, not only of music 
itself but also of being one in 
a crowd. 


Floor” 


Rainy Day Playlist 


|. “Over Everything” 
by Courtney Barnett and Kurt Vile 


2. “Rainy Days and Mondays” 
by the Carpenters 


3. It Can't Rain Forever” 
by Ancient Heads 


4. “Africa” by Toto 
o. With or Without You” by U2 


6. “Did You Hear the Rain?” 
by George Ezra 


7. “Elizabeth on the Bathroom 
by the Eels ; , 
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Daniel Caesar deviates {rom the norm with his debut Freudian 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
for The News-Letter 


The Canadian R&B sing- 
er Daniel Caesar burst onto 
the R&B scene with a haunt- 
ingly beautiful love song, 
“Get You,” featuring the 
amazing Kali Uchis. 

Caesar’s high vocal de- 
livery, his smooth, beautiful 
tone and gorgeous delivery 
of sweet, melancholic lyrics 
over a lazy, dragging beat 
mixed perfectly together 
to create this unique R&B 
track. 

With that breakout, anda 
few other loose EPs, Caesar 
came into the scene as an 
evolution of the otherwise 
stale R&B scene. Finally, on 
Aug. 25, Caesar released his 
first full LP, Freudian. 

Caesar is a breath of 
fresh air in this auto-tune 
driven, trap-minded R&B 
rut that popular music has 
fallen into. Rather than suc- 
cumbing to the banging 
kicks and rattling high- 
hats, Caesar takes more 
inspiration from _ earlier 
soul music and sprinkles 
the fundamentals with el- 
ements of new-age sheen. 
He has the funkiness and 


EDDY RISSLING/CC BY 2.0 
Canadian R&B singer Daniel Caesar's single “Get You" won him praise. 


groove of D’Angelo, the 
high croons of Bilal and the 
quirkiness of Erykah Badu. 

I can only describe lis- 
tening to Freudian as a sub- 
lime experience. The mu- 
sic is smooth and sweet. 
The melodies rely on long, 
drawn out notes mixed 
with pure, clear choral 
stabs. 

The album cover of this 
project is absolutely fit- 
ting — a lone man, Caesar, 
climbing this makeshift 
pyramid to heaven. Freud- 
ian is airy, bouncy and 
cloud-like. Caesar incor- 
porates the smoothness 
of early 90s R&B, slows it 
down and pitches it up, 
creating dragging but 
heavenly choral composi- 
tions. 

The instrumentation on 
this album is sparse but 
effective, allowing Caesar 
to display his wide vocal 
range. It consists of a mix of 
guitars, organs, keyboards 
and a few tinkling synths. 
Freudian is an album that 
relies on reverb and _ sus- 
tain, drawing out full, 
gleaming washes of sound. 
It is also a project that uses 
silence and empty space to 


great effect — every lapse 
of sound contributes to the 
groove of each track. 

The first song on the al- 
bum, “Get You,” featuring 
Kali Uchis, does not require 
much of a description, since 
it absolutely blew up soon 
after he released it. It is a 
gorgeous song, with a very 
simple instrumental track 
that allows Caesar to croon 
and wail with absolute 
freedom. Uchis has a great 
few lines and uses her dis- 
tinctively sultry, clean voice 
perfectly. It is probably the 
purest love song on the 
project, which explains its 
popularity. 

The funkiest track on the 
project is the latter half of 
“Neu Roses (Transgressor’s 
Song)” with a ridiculously 
bouncy instrumental con- 
sisting of a sweet rhythm 
produced by an alternating 
bass hit and a guitar strum. 

Caesar leans further 
into his D’Angelo influence 
for this track, following 
the trippy beat with an ef- 
fortless swagger. The title 
itself is an interesting play 
on words: a homophone 
for “neuroses.” 

“Blessed” is the sim- 
plest, clearest song on this 
project, but it has a kind of 
perfect beauty. It sounds 
like sweet smelling honey 
pouring from a golden 
container in the sky, glim- 
mering in the sun. The 
touching piano chords, ba- 
sic but effective, provide a 
perfect backdrop for Cae- 
sar’s playful melody. 

While “Blessed” contin- 
ues with the airiness of the 
previous songs, it also con- 
tains a melancholic under- 
current that keeps this song 
grounded in a fairly harsh 
reality. The play with the 
soundscape only emphasiz- 


es the duality of this track. 
The sound moves from 
natural to synthetic, and 
Caesar's voice moves from 
a single melody to thick 
harmonies, never allowing 
a moment without some 
change. It develops into this 
majestic wash of sounds. 

“Freudian” is a_phe- 
nomenal and fitting end to 
the album. The final track 
brings the high, airy ele- 
ments of the whole album to 
a halt with instruments that 
are more distinct, singing 
that has a sharper edge to 
it and a heavy bass element. 
Caesar stays in his lower 
ranges, begging for forgive- 
ness while simultaneously 
displaying his gratitude. 

“You are the reason, the 
reason I’m alive” is a lyric 
that comes out painfully 
over this oscillating beat. 
The album climaxes on the 
strong chorally backed, “I 
want to thank you, for sav- 
ing my life.” 

On Freudian, Caesar 
does something that few 
other R&B artists do: pres- 
ent himself and his rela- 
tionships as flawed. Gone 
is the sheen and effortless 
glamor that other neo-soul 
and R&B artists thrive 
on. This isn’t Usher deft- 
ly wooing every woman 
up in the club. This isn’t 
Jeremih having sex on a 
plane, while sipping cham- 
pagne. These songs have 
complexity, darkness and 
elements of truth. 

“We Find Love” is a 
song about quite the oppo- 
site: lovers that do not love 
each other any longer. The 
chorus “we give up” is not 
a statement that is found 
in many of the simple love 
stories presented on the ra- 
dio. “Yes I’m a mess but I’m 
blessed/To be stuck with 


you,” from the refrain of 
“Blessed,” is a perfect syn- 
opsis of this project. Rather 
than simply glorifying sex, 
Caesar uses Freudian as 
a way to explore the cob- 
webbed nooks and hidden 
crannies of the most com- 
plex relationships. 

The only part of this al- 
bum that felt completely 
out of place was Sean Le- 
on’s verse near the end of 
“Freudian,” essentially the 
close of the album. Leon 


uses a style that is abso- | 


lutely ripped from “Futura 
Free,” a track off Frank 
Ocean’s recent masterpiece, 
Blonde. 

The pitch shifting is al- 
ready close enough to this 
reference track, but Leon 
goes so far as to repeat 
“mama” the same way 
that Frank does. There was 
something cheap and in- 
appropriate about this in- 
corporation. 

Nonetheless, Freudian is 
one of the best albums to 
be released this year. It is a 
cohesive, powerful project 
that doesn’t just flirt with 
soulfulness, as a lot of re- 
cent music seems to, but 
embodies it. It is spiritual, 
descriptive and _ experi- 
mental. 

With “Get You,” Caesar 
set a high bar, and I was 
afraid that he wouldn't be 
able to deliver more tracks 
to back it up; I was wrong. 
He surpassed “Get You” 


by leaps and bounds. Ev- | 


ery piece of this album 


listening experience. This 
is an album made for long 
flights, drives and walks; 
This is an album that pu- 
rifies. Please check this al- 
bum out, since it isn’t get- 
ting the attention that it 
deserves. 


Protomartyr brings a unique energy and sound to the Metro Gallery 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts Editor Emeritus 


It took a while before 
the Metro Gallery filled up, 
but by the time the head- 
liners came the place was 
packed. The majority of the 
people crowded around the 
front of the stage, eager to 
see the Detroit four-piece, 
Protomartyr play their lat- 
est show in Baltimore and 
perhaps even hear a few 
songs from their newest LP, 
Relatives in Descent, which 
is due to be released at the 
end of this month. 

The show took place 
last Thursday and_ fea- 
tured two openers: Bal- 
timore-based punk band 
Big Mouth (check out their 
2013 album, Sound, on 
Bandcamp) and noise-rock 
band Melkbelly. 

Interestingly, Melkbelly, 
the second opener, played 
a better set than Protomar- 
tyr. Their setup created a 
noise-filled | atmosphere 
that almost felt “shoe- 


gazey” at points due to the — 


wall of sound. 

The performance gave 
off a similar vibe to some 
of their contemporaries 
like Kowloon Walled City, 
Pile and perhaps even a 
noisier Sheer Mag. 

Melkbelly is a Chicago 
band signed to Wax Nine 
Records, which is under the 
larger indie powerhouse 
Carpark Records. Melkbelly 
have currently released a 
single EP titled Pennsylvania 
(available on streaming ser- 
vices), and they're prepar- 

v , 


ing to release a second EP, 
Nothing Valley, on Oct. 13. 

The band played a few 
songs from the new EP at 
their performance includ- 
ing the lead single, “Kid 
Kreative.” 

Protomartyr is known 
for their unique brand of 
post-punk, driven by what 
is usually either a rapid- 
fire drumbeat or building 
rhythm and is anchored 
by the often sarcastic wit 
of the band’s vocalist Joe 
Casey. Who is usually 
wearing a suit during the 
band’s performances. 

Protomartyr’s 2014 al- 
bum Under Color of Offi- 
cial Right featured songs 
like “Ain’t So Simple” 
and “Trust Me Billy” and 
helped usher them into the 
post-punk limelight. 

The album also pushed 
them to the forefront of the 
numerous post-punk bands 
that emerged around 2014 
such as Eagulls, Ought, Par- 
quet Courts and Viet Cong 
(who recently changed 
their name to Preoccupa- 
tions). 


After two hours of open- 


ers, Protomartyr hit the 
stage with little fanfare, 
skipping any sort of intro- 
duction and going right 
into their first few songs. 
In between instrumental 
breaks and lyrics, Casey 
took long gulps from cans 
of beer while grasping at 
his face with his idle hand. 

These first three or so 
songs included “Ain’t So 


Simple.” In their perfor- 


mance of that song, one 


saw Protomartyr in their 
element. Their rendition 
of the track showcased not 
only the musical talent of 
the band — which is great 
— but also some of their 
unique stage mannerisms. 
For example, lead singer 
Joe Casey would point at 
himself and then his three 
bandmates behind him 
with a relaxed pose as he 
intoned the song’s opening 
lines, “Hello there, you are 
all now witnesses, to a sort 
of confrontation between 
me and these three men.” 
Protomartyr tore 


through a set of 10 or more 
songs, drawing from each 
of their major releases, as 
well as the new singles 
from Relatives in Descent, 
“A Private Understand- 
ing” and “My Children.” 


Detroit post-punk band Protomartyr played the Metro Gallery alongside Melkbelly an 
» 


Their set was honestly 
one of the better ones I’ve 
heard at a concert in the 
past few years, in part due 
to the stage presence of 
Casey. 

His sardonic remarks 
(he mentioned towards the 
end of his set that the song 
they were about to perform 
would be forgotten, much 
like everything else) and 
the driving yet haunting 
rhythms that the band con- 
jured up combined to create 
a memorable live experience. 

The sounds urged you 
to nod your head while 
also stirring something 
deep within. The cheers 
of the audience at the end 
of the band’s set brought 
Protomartyr back out to 
perform a two song encore 
before they wrapped it all 


up for the night. 

The band’s music came 
across as both vulnerable 
and frantic, the loud echo- 
ing guitar riffs crunching 
over the highly erratic 
drumming that felt more 
akin to the drum-styles 
of progressive metal with 
the lead singer’s vocals 
being barely audible, ei- 
ther quiet whispers over 
the screeching guitars 
or shouts that fell in line 
with the guitars. 

The mixture of Pro- 
tomartyr, Melkbelly and 
Big Mouth — arranged 
by Baltimore’s own Un- 
registered Nurse Booking 
— proved to be one of the 
best shows of the year for 
Baltimore. Keep an eye on 
the scene to see what Un- 
registered Nurse has next. 


LEVI MANCHAK(CC BY 2.0 
d Baltimore band Big Mouth. 
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Streaming 
sites release 


new shows 
and seasons 


STREAMING, From B3 
Perhaps in response to 
Netflix’s The Defenders — 
a show that is a combi- 
nation of several Marvel 
characters who also have 
their own shows — Ama- 
zon has also released their 
own superhero show, a 
comedy entitled The Tick. 

While technically a su- 
perhero genre piece, The 
Tick is essentially a spoof, 
built around a towering 
bug-themed hero with not 
much in the way of brains. 

The verdict is still out on 
whether this as a running 
gag stands the test of the 


| entire season, but if you're 


a fan of shows that let you 
root for the underdog, this 
is probably right up your 
alley. 

A more serious take on 
“The Man” vs. your “Av- 
erage Joe” is the Emmy- 
nominated Goliath, which 
is worth getting caught 
up on if you have yet to 
watch. Who knew Billy 
Bob Thornton would make 
a comeback in 2017? 

Also, the actress that 
piayed the best friend role 
in Diablo Cody’s Juno (op- 
posite Ellen Page), Olivia 


| Thirlby gets the opportu- 
contributes to this divine | 


nity to showcase the full 
range of her talents as a 
young corporate lawyer 
doing her best to climb up 
a rather greasy career lad- 
der. 

If you feel like watching 
something that will leave 
you incredibly depressed, 
you can stream Manchester 
By the Sea, which Amazon 
Studios produced for free 
with Prime, and spiral 
down the rabbit hole that 
is pondering how on earth 
Casey Affleck actually 
won an Academy Award 
for his performance. 

Hulu admittedly has 
the least to offer of the 
three major streaming ser- 
vices. The Handmaid's Tale 
is currently their main 
calling-card... and if you 
haven't watched it yet, 
then honestly what are 
you even doing reading 
this column? Elizabeth 
Moss, Samira Wiley and 
that guy from Shakespeare 
In Love? 

Throw in a clash be- 
tween a growing femi- 
nist movement and an 
ultra-right-wing, reli- 
gious-based regime and 
you've got not only an 
awards contender but 
also truly compelling TV. 
It doesn’t get better much 
better than this. 

Of course we'd be re- 
miss if we left out the final 
season of Mindy Kaling’s 
underrated The Mindy 
Project, which found a 
home on Hulu after it was 
unexpectedly canceled by 
FOX. 


While the series argu- 
ably hit some rough spots 
in relocating its voice over 
the course of the transi- 
tion, tried and true fans 
are anxiously anticipating 
what is to come for Mindy. 

Will she at last get the 
happy ending she de- 
serves or are rom-coms 
simply too good to be true? 
Also, will Kaling’s real- 
life pregnancy be incorpo- 
rated into the show’s plot? 
Hopefully, these questions 
will be answered. 
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COURTESY OF SURAJ SHAH 


The University’s annual medical hackathon brought 600 hackers to the Baltimore area from all over the U.S. 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
Staff Writer 


Hundreds of students 
gathered for MedHacks, a 
student-organized medical 
hackathon, which was held 
from Sept. 8-10 on the med 
campus. 

Gearing up for the an- 
nual event, MedHacks 
Co-directors Suraj Shah 
and Patrick Myers shared 
their visions for this year’s 
slightly revised version of 
the hackathon. 

Shah, currently a junior 
majoring in biomedical 
engineering and minor- 
ing in computer science 
and entrepreneurship, said 
that MedHacks recieved a 
record number of apllica- 
tions from all across the 
nation this year. 

“Specifically, many of 
the applicants came from 
east coast institutions such 
as MIT and Rutgers,” Shah 
said. “MedHacks also sur- 
prisingly received a sig- 
nificant number of applica- 
tions from Canada.” 

Myers, a junior majoring 
in biomedical engineer- 
ing and minoring in both 
computational medicine 
and computer integrated 


surgery, added that this is 
the third year that Hop- 
kins has hosted the annual 
event. 

MedHacks was _ origi- 
nally started by two Hop- 
kins alumni who gradu- 
ated this past spring. Over 
the years the MedHacks 
team introduced new ideas 
and changes to help grow 
the hackathon. 

This year the event took 
place in the Turner Audito- 
rium, which is part of the 
Ross Research Building at 
the med campus. Previ- 
ously, MedHacks was held 
in the Bloomberg Center 
for Physics and Astronomy 
on Homewood Campus. 
Both Myers and Shah are 
excited that this year the 
event took place at a larger 
venue, 

In total MedHacks re- 
ceived more than 2,700 ap- 
plications. There were 600 
hackers who attended the 
event, half of which were 
Hopkins affiliated — stu- 
dents and staff. 

Kathy Hu, the co-lead 
of promotion for the event, 
first joined MedHacks be- 
cause she thought it was 
a good blend of technol- 
ogy and medicine. She 


1864 submarine crews 
cause of death is unveiled 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
Staff Writer 


Until 1995, the mystery 
surrounding the crew of 
the H. L. Hunley, the first 
submarine to sink a ship 
in combat, remained un- 
solved. 

The Hunley only went 
on one mission during the 
Civil War: on Feb. 17, 1864. 
During that campaign it 
successfully hit and sank 
the 1,200-ton USS Housa- 
tonic, a Union warship, in 
under five minutes. 

While it was known that 
five of the Union soldiers 


died and the rest survived 
on lifeboats, just what 
happened to the Confed- 
erates on the submarine 
remained unknown. 

In 2000, the submarine 
was raised from the sea, 
just 300 meters from the 
location of the sunken 
Housatonic. It remains 
under investigation by a 
group of Clemson Uni- 
versity scientists. To their 
surprise, the Confeder- 
ates’ skeletons were seem- 
ingly frozen at the stations 
they had once manned. 

The skeletons and the 

See SHIP, pace B8 
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| Researchers recently revealed how the H.L. Hunley’s Confederate crew died. 
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had never taken part in a 
hackathon prior to joining 
MedHacks, but thought it 
would be a great experi- 
ence given the role tech- 
nology plays in medical 
innovation. 

For Hu, the best part of 
MedHacks was seeing how 
motivated and invested all 
the participants were in the 
problems facing healthcare 
today. 

“It’s so cool to witness 
people all over the world 
come together and spend 
36 straight hours work- 
ing hard with little sleep, 
united by their passion for 
solving health related is- 
sues,” she said. 

A typical schedule for 
the MedHacks weekend 
looked something like 
this: After the opening cer- 
emony, a pitching session 
was held. Participants pro- 
posed healthcare problems 
they were interested in 


working on, and they were 


and work together. 
After 36 hours of hack- 
ing and developing solu- 


tions, everyone met up on | 


Sunday morning. That was 
when judges from sponsor- 
ing companies, renowned 
researchers and__physi- 
cians, all came together to 
discuss and eventually de- 


three places. 


In essence, MedHacks is | 


different from a traditional 
hackathon because its proj- 
ects focus on medical solu- 
tions. It is an “ideathon” 
rather than a hackathon, 


sarily need to code or come 
up with a tangible app. 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


As research methods 
and new technologies con- 
tinue to spur medical dis- 
coveries, some _ scientists 
and doctors have shifted 


| their focus from treating 
clare winners for the first | 


the symptoms of a disease 
to stopping it at the source. 

Preventative medicine is 
becoming an increasingly 
popular subfield. It em- 
braces the idea of diagnos- 


| ing patients that have the 
potential of contracting a 
where hackers don’t neces- | 


The main goal of Med- | 


Hacks is to work in teams 
with medical profession- 
als, researchers and indus- 
try managers in order to 
devise solutions to ongo- 
ing medical issues. 

This year there were 
three title sponsors for three 
broad medical tracks: ac- 
cessibility to care, ensuring 
patients properly take their 
meds, and patient safety 
and quality. Each track 
was sponsored by a differ- 
ent company or institution, 
such as the Armstrong Insti- 
tute at Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cine and CVS Pharmacy. 
Some aspects focused more 
on improving patient-phy- 
sician interactions, 


ideas like overprescription. 
“My favorite part of 
MedHacks_ was being 
able to get involved in an 
See HACK, pace B9 


while | 
other areas revolved around | 


certain disease and treating 
them before the disease’s 
actual onset, thus avoiding 
the disease altogether. 

Preventative medicine 
has been a particular area 
of interest with respect 
to Alzheimer’s disease, a 
neurodegenerative illness 
that destroys a victim’s 
ability to reason, remem- 
ber their closest friends 
or even their own identi- 
ties. It affects 11 percent of 
those 65 years and older 
and 45 percent of people 
over 85. Its prevalence 
and_ devastation affects 
not only patients but also 
their families and society 
at large, making Alzheim- 
er’s a serious health issue 
worldwide. 

Alzheimer’s researchers 
at Arizona State Univer- 
sity, in collaboration with 


| those at Mayo Clinic and 


the University of Roches- 
ter, recently made a prom- 
ising discovery. According 
to the lead scientist, Paul 


New blood test might 
help detect Alzheimer’s 


given time to form teams | 


Coleman, the hardest part 
about finding a treatment 
method for Alzheimer’s is 
the huge gap between the 
disease’s onset and the 
manifestation of clinical 
symptoms, which happens 
much later. 

This new study, pub- 
lished in the journal Neu- 
robiology of Aging, demon- 
strates the potential for a 
blood test that will screen 
for Alzheimer’s disease 
much earlier than the 
symptoms appear — early 
enough to possibly prevent 
the disease from damaging 
the brain. 


As the average hu- 
man lifespan continues 
to lengthen, Alzheimer’s 


will come to affect an in- 
creasingly large number of 
people. Unfortunately, de- 
cades of research have not 
come up with any cure or 
effective treatment method 
for Alzheimer’s. Patients 
suffering from the disease 
begin with symptoms of 
forgetfulness and confu- 
sion. They then continue to 
deteriorate both physically 
and mentally. 

In addition, research- 
ers have found that Al- 
zheimer’s affects the body 
much earlier than the 
symptoms appear. By the 
time people are feeling 
mentally foggy, their brain 
has suffered severe dam- 
age. There is no way to fix 
it, and even more fright- 
eningly, there is no way 
to prevent the symptoms. 

See ALZHEIMER, pace BO 


Preservatives may contribute to obesity epidemic 


By CINDY JIANG 
For The News-Letter 


Have you ever picked up 
an item at your local gro- 
cery store and wondered 
how the expiration date 
could be so far into the fu- 
ture? You've probably won- 
dered a few times whether 
those preservatives could 
inflict significant damage 
upon your health. 

Previous studies  test- 
ing the effects of chemicals 
found in common foods 
and household items have 
established that they are 
dangerous. 

These chemicals are 
called endocrine disrup- 
tors, and in contrast to the 
usual linear dose-response 


of some chemicals, these 


endocrine disruptors actu- 
ally have a U- or inverted 
U-shaped _ dose-response 
curve. This means that ex- 
posure to low levels of these 
chemicals could actually 
be more potent than higher 
levels of exposure. 

Despite the amount of ev- 
idence from studies of endo- 
crine disruptors on animals, 
scientists have had a difficult 
time replicating the tests on 
human subjects since it pos- 
es several ethical issues. 

A recent study from re- 
searchers at the Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center, published in 
the Nature Communications 
journal, demonstrated a 
method of stem-cell testing 
that allows for experimen- 
tation on humans involving 
the preservative chemicals 
of endocrine disruptors. 


Three specific endocrine 


disruptor chemicals were 
analyzed in this experiment 
due to their abundant pres- 
ence in our daily lives. 

Butylhydroxytoluene 
(BHT) is an antioxidant 
whose primary function is to 
preserve nutrients as well as 
fats. Perfluorooctanoic acid 
(PFOA) is a polymer found 
in the carpets and cookware 
of many homes. Tributyltin 
(TBT) is a compound present 
in paint and has the ability to 
infect seafood if it ends up in 
water. 

In order to test these 
three chemicals, human 
stem cells were used to 
make hormone-producing 
tissues. The manufactured 
tissues were then chronical- 
ly exposed to the chemicals. 
The researchers wanted to 
determine if the exposure 
contributed to obesity by in- 
terrupting the signals sent 
to the brain from the diges- 
tive system. 

Dhruv Sareen, assistant 
professor of biomedical 
sciences at the University 
of California, Los Ange- 
les and the director of the 
Induced Pluripotent Stem 
Cell Core at the Cedars- 
Sinai Board of Governors 
Regenerative Medicine 
Institute, and his team of 
researchers converted the 
cells from adult blood sam- 
ples into pluripotent stem 
cells, which behave like 
embryonic stem cells and 
are capable of developing 
into any cell type. 

The stem cells were then 
used to grow epithelium 
tissue to mimic the lining 
of the gut and neuronal tis- 


sues to mimic the brain’s 
hypothalamus region, 
which controls appetite 
and metabolism in the hu- 
man body. 

BHT, PFOA and TBT, 
were administered to the 
cells independently and 
in unison. The researchers 
that the chemicals rendered 
signalling hormones ineffec- 
tive, while also damaging 
mitochondria, which in turn 
affected the body’s metabo- 
lism. 

The majority of the 
damage inflicted by these 
chemicals occurred in the 
early stages of the develop- 
ment of a hormone system, 
so Sareen concluded that 
there is potential for the 
harmful effects to impact 
pregnant women and their 
fetuses. 

“We discovered that 
each of these chemicals 
damaged hormones that 
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communicate between the 
gut and the brain,” Sareen 
said, according to Science- 
Daily. “When we tested the 
three together, the combined 
stress was more robust.” 

Obesity is quite a promi- 
nent problem in the United 
States. According to fed- 
eral statistics, more than a 
third of American adults 
fit into the obese category, 
and it is a leading cause of 
death. 

“This is a landmark 
study that substantially 
improves our understand- 
ing of how endocrine dis- 
ruptors may damage hu- 
man hormonal systems 
and contribute to the obe- 


ay epidemic in the U.S,” 


Clive Svendsen, the Kerry 
and Simone Vickar Family 


Foundation Distinguished 
Chair in Regenerative Med- 
icine, said, according to Sci- 
ica | 
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Children and mothers’ 
share sleep patterns 


By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-letter 


If you ever find your- 
Self tossing and turning 
one night, it might actually 
be a behavior you picked 
up from your mother. Re- 
searchers at the University 
of Warwick recently found 
a link between a mother’s 
insomnia and the sleeping 
behavior of children. 

The project was lead by 
a joint team headed by Sa- 
kari Lemola of the Univer- 
sity of Warwick’s depart- 
ment of psychology and 


be no influence of the fa- 
ther’s sleeping habits on 
the child. 
However, according to 
the paper in Sleep Medicine, 
the team also found that 


Chicago 


father’s tended to report | 


their child 
time resistance, sleep anxi- 
ety and sleep-disordered 
breathing. 
Although 


having bed- 


researchers 


have now found a link be- | 


tween a child and a moth- 
sleeping patterns, 
it remains unclear as to 
why 


er’s 


a mother influences | 
a child’s sleeping patterns | 


Natalie Urfer-Maurer of in this way. 
the University of Basel. The study suggested 
The team several rea- 
set out to sons for the 
see how a “The findings link, some | 
school-aged 2 of which in- 
child’s sleep- show that clude how 
ing patterns . ’ a child’s | 
compared to children’s poor sleep 
that of their sleep has to be may  influ- 
parents and , : ence the par- 
if a parent's Considered in the ents sleep 
sleep had that night, 


any influence 
on the child. 

They also 
asked parents 
to describe 
how their 
children slept to see wheth- 
er or not parents would ex- 
hibit any sort of bias based 
off of their own sleep hab- 
its. 

The research team col- 
lected this data by looking 
at nearly 200 healthy chil- 
dren aged seven to 12 and 
measured their sleep pat- 
terns for a night. 

An in-home  electro- 
encephalography device, 
or EEG, was used for one 
night to measure the elec- 
trical activity in the brain 
and allow the research 
team to detect levels of 
sleep in the child. 

The team also gathered 
information about how the 
children’s patterns changed 
from the parents over time 
and the parent’s assess- 
ment of their own sleeping 
habits. 

The parents of each 
child both filled out sleep- 
ing surveys not only 
about their child but also 
about their own sleeping 
patterns and also their 
spouse’s. 

Through these surveys, 
the research team was 
able to get a better sense 
of how each parent would 
judge their own sleeping 
habits and used that to 
help determine bias. 

They found that when 
a mother reported signs 
of insomnia in her own 
sleeping habits, her child 
would get less_ sleep, 
spend less time in deep 
sleep, and also go to sleep 
and wake up at a later 
time. There appeared to 


~ - 


family context.” 


— SAKARI LEMOLA, 
UNiv. oF WARWICK 
ASST. PROFESSOR 


or that some 
of the fami- 
lies’ 


unfavorable 
sleeping con- 


ditions for both the parent | 


and the child. 

Reasons also listed by 
the study include genetic 
risk for “vulnerabilities 
to sleep difficulties” or 
that mothers simply tend 
to spend more time with 
children than fathers and 
therefore have a greater 
influence when passing on 
behaviors. 

Because much of the 


data for this study was | 


gathered through surveys 
from the parents, it calls 
into question how accurate 
the data being collected 
is. Perhaps parents who 
know their child might 
have sleeping difficulties 
pay more attention and 
therefore overreport sleep 
anxieties and bedtime re- 
sistance. 

Many studies, especially 
those looking into the cause 
of the link between a moth- 
er’s and child’s sleeping pat- 
terns, are needed to deter- 
mine how to help children 
that are not sleeping well. 

According to the Division 
of Sleep Medicine at Har- 
vard Medical School, a lack 
of sleep can contribute to er- 
rors in judgement or sudden 
changes in mood, as well as 
a child’s ability to retain and 
learn information. 

“These findings are im- 
portant because sleep in 
childhood is essential for 
wellbeing and develop- 
ment,” Lemola said to Sci- 
enceDaily. “The findings 
show that children’s sleep 
has to be considered in the 
family context.” 
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Speaking foreign tanguapes affects morality 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
Staff Writer 


Last month, psycholo- 
gists at the University of 
that 
speaking in a foreign lan- 
guage affects a person's 
moral judgment. What they 
determined was that speak- 
ing in a foreign language 
encourages the speaker to 
act in favor of the “greatest 
good for the greatest num- 
ber” of people. 

Philosophers generally 
divide ethics into two ma- 
jor categories: utilitarian- 
ism and deontology. Utili- 
tarianism was developed 
by Jeremy Bentham in the 
18th century. Its basic ar- 
gument is that actions are 
morally right if they benefit 
a majority. 

On the other hand, the 
doctrine of deontology 
are based on the ideas of 
the German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant and pro- 
claims that the action itself 
is more important than the 
consequences. 

The famous _ trolley 
problem helps to dem- 
onstrate the two ethical 
categories. In the prob- 
lem a runaway trolley 
races down tracks toward 
where it will hit five peo- 
ple, killing them. A per- 
son standing at the lever 
has the ability to pull it 
so the trolley will only hit 
one person. 

A utilitarian holds that 
the person must pull the 
lever to switch the direc- 
tion of the trolley. A deon- 
tologist believes that the 
moral choice is to do noth- 
ing. Psychologists have 
found that a phenom- 
enon known as the moral 
foreign-language __ effect 
(MFLE) causes people to 
favor utilitarian choices. 

Researchers, led by 
Sayuri Hayakawa, ran 
a new study to uncover 
the causes of the MFLE. 
Psychologists have deter- 
mined that humans gen- 
erally make moral judge- 
ments in a system with 
two choices, known as a 
dual-process framework. 
In this framework, people 
generally rely on either a 
quick “gut-based feeling” 


discovered 


character- 


ized by ; 
emotion or §& v— 
by careful ay dele- 
delibera- 

tion over 

a longer 


period of 
time. 
Stud- 
ies have 
shown 
that people 
generally 
make more 
emotional 
decisions 
based on 


deontol- 
ogy and 
more cal- 


culated 
decisions 
based on 
utilitarian- 
ism. 

Scientists have observed 
that people tend to make 
more utilitarian choices 
when they’re speaking in 
a foreign language, poten- 
tially due to the strenuous 
effort of operating in a non- 
native language. 

“Until now, we and oth- 
ers have described how us- 
ing a foreign language af- 
fects the way that we think,” 
Boaz Keysar, the University 
of Chicago psychology pro- 
fessor in whose lab the re- 
search was conducted, said 
according to ScienceDaily. 
“We always had explana- 
tions, but they were not 
tested directly. This is really 
the first paper that explains 
why, with evidence.” 

Hayakawa and her team 
hypothesized that the 
MELE affected moral choic- 
es in one of two ways. In 
one way, the use of foreign 
language stunts emotional 
processing, thereby elimi- 
nating a person’s capabil- 
ity to utilize deontological 
methods of thinking. 

In the other way, the 
person’s unfamilarity of 
the language impairs their 
speed in decision making, 
increasing deliberation and 
swaying them to favor the 
utilitarian idea of maximiz- 
ing welfare. 

In past years researchers 
have been unable to shed 
light on whether foreign 
language use affects moral 


ry 


decision by heightening 
utilitarian considerations, 
blunting deontological con- 
siderations or both. 

By conducting a series of 
six experiments, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago psycholo- 
gists attempted to separate 
deontological responding 
from utilitarian responding 
to determine how the MFLE 
affects cognition. 

To do so the team used a 
process-dissociation tech- 
nique to differentiate auto- 
matic processes, such as de- 
ontological reasoning, from 
controlled processes, like 
utilitarian reasoning. 

The team conducted six 
separate experiments with 
six different groups of test 
subjects. For each experi- 
ment the team used 200 par- 
ticipants, all of whom were 
bilingual and had learned 
their second language in a 
classroom setting. 

The groups included na- 
tive speakers of English, 
German and Spanish. The 
team randomly chose par- 
ticipants to complete the 
experiment in either their 
native or foreign language. 
They then presented 20 
moral dilemmas to the par- 
ticipants, which varied in 
key ways. 

The scenarios ranged 
from the classical trol- 
ley thought experiment to 
other unique variants. For 
example, instead of killing 
a man to save five people 


evidence th: 
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Researchers find individuals make more calculated decisions when speaking a foreign language. 


from death, they might be 
asked if they would kill 
him to save five people 
from minor injuries. 

“If you have enough of 
these paired scenarios, you 
can start gauging what are 
the factors that people are 
paying attention to,” Hay- 
akawa said, according to 
ScienceDaily. “We found that 
people using a foreign lan- 
guage were not paying any 
more attention to the lives 
saved, but definitely were 
less averse to breaking these 
kinds of rules. So if you ask 
the classic question, ‘Is it the 
head or the heart?’ It seems 
that the foreign language 
gets to the heart.” 

Overall, the experiments 
showed that foreign lan- 
guage stunted deontologi- 
cal processing. Bae gol 
and her tean 


guage maximizes utilitar- 
ian reasoning. 

In three experiments, 
participants showed a de- 
crease in utilitarianism. 
The team concluded that 
people are more utilitarian 
in a foreign language be- 
cause they feel less, rather 
than because they think 
more. 

“Your native language 
is acquired from your 
family, from your friends, 
from television,” Hayaka- 
wa explained. “It becomes 
infused with all these 
emotions.” 


Researchers solve Civil War submarine mystery 


SHIP, From B7 
submarine were found in 
almost perfect condition 
as there were no broken 
bones and no structural 
damage to the vessel ex- 
cept for a hole in a con- 
ning tower and a broken 
window. 

After a thorough study 
at Duke University, Ra- 
chel Lance of Duke’s engi- 
neering department con- 
cluded that the crewmen 
were killed by a powerful 
shockwave from an explo- 
sive carried by the subma- 
rine. 

Unlike the self-propel- 
ling bombs of 21st century 
submarines, the torpedo 
that the Confederates 
used was a copper keg of 
gunpowder held under 
the Hunley’s bow on a 
pole. 

This 16-foot pole was 
used to ram the enemy’s 
ship and then detonate the 
bomb. 

Based upon this infor- 
mation, Lance suggests 
that the crew was killed 
from the force of the ex- 
plosion traveling through 
their bodies. 


“This is the characteris- 
tic trauma of blast victims, 
they call it ‘blast lung.’ You 
have an instant fatality that 
leaves no marks on the 
skeletal remains. Unfortu- 
nately, the soft tissues that 
would show us what hap- 
pened have decomposed 
in the past hundred years,” 
Lance said, according to 
ScienceDaily. 

Lance calculated the 
probability of immedi- 
ately fatal lung trauma for 
each crew member post- 
torpedo to be 85 percent at 
a minimum. 

She goes on to say that 
the blast would have trav- 
eled about 1500 meters per 
second in water and 340 
meters per second in air. 

These speeds are com- 
bined in an environment 
like the human lungs, 
which slows the total 
speed with which the 
shockwave travels. 

In doing so, the amount 
of tissue damage is in- 
creased. 

The shockwave was in 
fact slowed to about 30 me- 
ters per second in the lungs 
of the crewmen and lasted 


for 60 milliseconds or more. 
This is six times as long as 
the shockwave would have 
lasted in air. 

Lance says that this 
would be the worst case 
scenario for the lungs, as 
the area where the blood 
supply meets the air supply 
would be torn apart and 
filled with blood, killing a 
person instantly. 

Lance’s work is largely 
based upon simulations 
she ran with a six-and-a- 
half foot steel scale model 
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The perfectly preserved H. L. Hunley's crew was killed by a shockwave, 


of the submarine used by 
the Confederates. 

She subjected the mod- 
el to pressurized air-blasts 
and black powder explo- 
sions. 

Although scholars at 
Clemson suggest there 
may be other possibilities 
as to how the crew died, 
such as suffocation or 
drowning. Lance remains 
confident in her results as 
she claims to have tested 
and ruled out all of the 


other ideas. ¥ 
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Computers can predict Students organize third annual Medhacks 
little about attraction 


, Te 


Machine learning algotihms are unable to predict true love between couples. | 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Can that quiz on Face- 
book really tell you who 
your future soulmate is? 

While most won't be- 
lieve it, a lot of people do 
put faith in dating websites 
that claim they can predict 
attraction between two 
people using a concoction 
of characteristics and pref- 
erences. 

Are these people being 
deceived? 

According to recent 
findings, it is indeed possi- 
ble for computer software 
to predict how desirable 
certain types of people are 
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to determine whether it is 
possible to predict unique 
romantic attraction before 
two people meet, solely by 
looking at their survey an- 
swers. 

And what was the ver- 
dict to their research? No, 
online. At least with the 
current research  tech- 
niques and instrumenta- 
tion available, research- 
ers are unable to predict 
whether a_ prospective 
couple will find true love 
using online dating ser- 
vices. 

The algorithm could 
predict the general ten- 
dency or trend for one 
type of person to like or 


HACK, From B7 
innovative community with 
diverse people bringing to- 
gether different skills and 
ideas, both on the hacker 


| and mentor levels,” Mey- 


ers said. “Students in vari- 


| OUS majors such as BME, 


| computer 


science, public 
health, and philosophy 
came together for an entire 
weekend to engage in some- 


| thing they’re really passion- 


to the user. bem liked?! 
H ow - by anoth- | 
ever, this “Attraction for a er but not 
Sadepea hh particular person oy hee es 
mean __ the two spe- 
software may be difficult or cific indi- 
wiles impossible to predict Viduals in 
a person the group 
their per- before two people are go- 
fect soul- ” ing to be 
are have actually met. é 6 aaa 
Boas — SAMANTHA JOEL, match. 
trary to the University OF UTAH The de- 
promises sire for a 
made _ by soulmate 


online dating advertise- 
ments, researchers found 
that computers have a hard 
time predicting the unique 
attraction between two 
specific people. 

A recent study led by 
Samantha Joel, psychology 
professor at the University 
of Utah, investigated the 
phenomena using speed- 
dating data. 

This study, titled “Is Ro- 
mantic Desire Predictable? 
Machine Learning Applied 
to Initial Romantic Action,” 
was published in the jour- 
nal Psychological Science. 

In the study, the team of 
researchers used data from 
two groups of individu- 
als who answered surveys 
with hundreds of questions 
about their characteristics, 
hobbies and_ preferences 
that they would list on their 
dating profile. 

Immediately _follow- 
ing the questionnaire, the 
subjects met each other 


one on one in a series of . 


four-minute dates. After- 
ward each participant rat- 
ed their interaction with 
the person they met. 

They were instructed to 
note their level of interest 
as well as sexual attrac- 
tion to each person after 
each round of dates. 

To analyze and inter- 
pret the result of these 
speed-dating 
Joel and her team of re- 
searchers used a new ma- 
chine learning algorithm 


¥ /, 


sessions, - 


creates a demand for the 
online dating market. 
Joel’s study shows that in 
the case of dating, there is 
not a shortcut to finding 
the perfect partner. 

“Attraction for a par- 
ticular person may be 
difficult or impossible to 
predict before two people 
have actually met,” Joel 
said according to Science- 
Daily. “Our data suggests 
that, at least with the tools 
we currently have avail- 
able, there isn’t an easy fix 
for finding love.” . 

Online dating websites 
and platforms can often 
do a service for users by 
determining potential 
romantic partners and 
perhaps narrowing the 
choices down to the more 
relevant candidates. 

However, in the end, 
dating still requires meet- 
ing people face to face. 

Paul W. Eastwick, one of 
the co-authors of the study, 
admitted to ScienceDaily 
that romantic attraction 
extends beyond chemical 
reactions and that there 
are many more factors to 
consider when studying 
love. 

“Romantic desire _ [is] 
more like an earthquake, 
involving a dynamic and 
chaos-like process, than 
a chemical reaction in- 
volving the right com- 
bination of traits and 
preferences,” Eastwick 
said. 


ate about, and I think that 
means a lot. Many students 
were able to make connec- 
tions that extended beyond 
the hackathon.” 

Jason Li, a sophomore 
Neuroscience and comput- 
er science major reflected 
on how the stress of the 
event was actually condu- 
cive to learning. 

“My team and I were 
able to finish our project, 
but man, this has been 
quite a nerve wrecking 
weekend. We tried to de- 
velop an iOS app, but no 
one from the team had 


extensive ex- 
perience with 
the software 
a said: 
“80 percent 
of the time 
was spent on 
just learn- 
ing things. 
But I think | 
learned more 
in the past 
two days 
than I would 
in a week.” 

The first 
place winner 
was a team 
that created 
a smart bed 
to track a pa- 
tient’s pres- 
sure points and can in- 
flate to prevent sores from 
forming. 

The second place team 
focused on the spread of 
microfluidics to areas that 
struggle with health care. 
The third place team cre- 
ated an app to test hand 


tremors for Parkinson’s 
patients. 

The first place team this 
year received a grant of 
$1,500 while the second 
and third place teams re- 
ceived $1,250 and $1,000, 
respectively. 

In order to make it to 


COURTESY OF SURAJ SHAH 
Students presented their projects to 30 judges during the two rounds of selection at the event. 


the end, they had to pass 
two rounds of selection 
processes supervised by 
30 judges total. Follow- 
ing the hackathon, these 
winners will still have the 
opportunity to work with 
their sponsors to develop 
their products. 


Coffee consumption linked to lower risk of death 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technology Editor 


Coffee has been an age- 
old medical toss up: Physi- 
cians and researchers alike 
have been debating the 
effects of the drink on hu- 
man health for decades. To- 
day, coffee has a generally 
positive reputation among 
nutritionists, but it hasn’t 
always been this way. In 
the 1600s, some people be- 
lieved thatcoffee causes 
impotence, and in the mid- 
1800's, rumors went around 
that coffee could make you 
go blind and stunt your 
growth. 

Most recently, a study 
published in the European 
Society of Cardiology in late 
August demonstrated that 
higher coffee consumption 
is associated with a lower 
risk of death. The study in- 
cluded about 20,000 Medi- 
terranean participants with 
the average age of 37.7 years 
old. 

“Coffee is one of the most 
widely consumed _bever- 
ages around the world,” 
Adela Navarro, a cardiolo- 
gist at Hospital de Navar- 
ra, Pamplona, Spain, said, 
according to ScienceDaily. 
“Previous studies have sug- 
gested that drinking coffee 
might be inversely associat- 
ed with all-cause mortality 
but this has not been inves- 
tigated in a Mediterranean 
country.” 

Participants were asked 
to complete a survey to 
collect data on coffee con- 


“sumption, lifestyle, demo- 


graphics and health con- 
cerns when they entered 
the study. The patients 
were followed up with sur- 
veys and questionnaires 
over the period of approxi- 
mately 10 years. Over the 
course of the decade, 337 of 
the original 19,896 partici- 
pants died. 

After averaging results 
across age groups and de- 
mographic differences, re- 
searchers found that partic- 
ipants who consumed more 
than three cups of coffee 
daily had a 64 percent low- 
er risk of mortality over 
those who were not heavy 
coffee drinkers. Confound- 
ing factors such as sex, age 
and adherence to certain 
Mediterranean diets were 
analyzed to control for re- 
sults. 

Researchers showed that 


age affected coffee con- 
sumption’s effect on mor- 
tality. Specifically, drink- 
ing two additional cups 
of coffee daily lead to a 30 
percent lower risk of mor- 
tality for those 45-years- 
old or older. However, this 
association was not found 
when analyzing younger 
patients. 

“We found an inverse as- 
sociation between drinking 
coffee and the risk of all- 
cause mortality, particularly 
in people aged 45 years and 
above,” Navarro said. “This 
may be due to a stronger pro- 
tective association among 
older participants. Our find- 
ings suggest that drinking 
four cups of coffee each day 
can be part of a healthy diet 
in healthy people.” 

Furthermore, the — re- 
searchers found that two 
additional cups of coffee 
per day would lower risk of 
mortality for all ages by an 
average of 22 percent. 

This is not the first study 
to link coffee consumption 
and improved health out- 
comes. 

In 2013, the journal Cir- 
culation completed a meta- 
analysis of 36 studies that 
linked moderate coffee 
drinking with low risk for 
heart disease. The study 
included more than 1.2 mil- 
lion participants. The study 
also dispelled old rumors 
such as large daily doses of 
coffee (more than five cups 
a day) increases risk for 
heart disease. 

Also in 2013, another me- 
ta-analysis study published 
in the British Journal of Nu- 
trition, found that drinking 
coffee reduced total mortal- 
ity risk slightly. However, 
no reliable quantitative 
data was found. This meta- 
analysis included 17 stud- 
ies and more than a million 
participants. 

Another study done this 
year focused on the gen- 
eral population rather than 
just only those of Mediter- 
ranean descent. The study 
included 185,000 African- 
Americans, Native Ameri- 
cans, Hawaiians, Japanese- 
Americans, Latinos and 
whites with varying so- 
ciodemographic character- 
istics. 

Researchers found that 
coffee can biologically ef- 
fect the body, leading to 
reduced health risk. Spe- 
cifically, decreased risk for 


heart disease, cancer, respi- 
ratory disease, stroke, dia- 
betes and kidney disease 
were linked with increased 
coffee consumption. 
Currently, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
states that drinking be- 


Drinking two additional cups of coffee a day can lower risk of mortality. 
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tween three to five cups of 
coffee a day can improve 
lifestyle. Of course, the de- 
bate is ongoing; In the com- 
ing years there’s sure to be 
more longitudinal and ob- 
servational studies to fur- 
ther the discussion. 


Novel blood test screening 
developed for Alzheimer’s 


ALZHEIMER, From B7 
The novel blood test 
screening method is based 
on a discovery that in- 
volves distinguishing 
between Alzheimer’s pa- 
tients, Parkinson’s patients 
and healthy controls based 


on biomarkers in . their 
blood. 
Alzheimer’s _ produc- 


es changes in the brain, 
which causes upregulated 
expression of genes relat- 
ing to conditions such as 
stress and inflammation. 
Signs of the abnormal ex- 
pression of these genes ap- 
pear in the blood as RNA 
transcripts. 

By looking at white 
blood cells, researchers 
can detect segments of 
RNA transcripts derived 
from Alzheimer’s-specific 
DNA. 

The research results 
show that these RNA 
transcripts combined can 
serve as an early biomark- 
er for the disease and can 
even be used to potently 
distinguish between not 
only healthy people and 
patients with disease 
but also Alzheimer’s and 


Woe’ 


Parkinson's. This dem- 
onstrates that the RNA 
transcripts has effective 
sensitivity and does not 
lump potentially similar 
neurological disorders to- 
gether. 

Using methods such as 
cDNA array and reverse 
transcriptase polymerase 
chain reaction (RT-PCR) 
on 177 blood and 27 post- 
mortem brain samples, 
researchers were able to 
distinguish between early 
clinical Alzheimer’s, Par- 
kinson’s disease and cogni- 
tively healthy patients with 
an accuracy of 93.8 percent, 
using just five RNA tran- 
scripts. ' 

These results demon- 


\strate a breakthrough in 


diagnosing Alzheimer’s far 
before the symptoms arise 
and perhaps before its on- 
set can damage the brain at 
all. ‘ 

With the help of this 
discovery, researchers may 
be able to develop drugs 
that can combat Alzheim- 
er’s in its earliest stage and 
significantly slow its pro- 
gression, or even halt it in 
its tracks, . 
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(an anyone lake down the Pats this NFL season? M. Soccer continues to 


Brandon Wolfe 
Sportpinion 


As the semester begins 
and the inevitable anxiety 
from not studying weeks in 
advance for an orgo exam 
starts to kick in, I’ve found 
that Football is the greatest 
form of stress relief to keep 
you from accomplishing 
anything on Sundays, Mon- 
days and Thursdays. 

With the NFUs regu- 
lar season getting started, 
let’s take a look at some of 
the teams sure to keep the 
League as exciting and dra- 
matic as ever this upcom- 
ing season. 

In the fairly loaded Na- 
tional Football Conference 
(NFC), I expect the Seattle 
Seahawks and the Green 
Bay Packers to be the front- 
runners this season. Both 
teams feature excellent quar- 


terbacks — Russell Wilson — 


and Aaron Rodgers, respec- 
tively — and have plenty of 
weapons at their disposal to 
dominate through the air. 

If Jordy Nelson of the 
Packers can remain healthy, 
the combination of him and 
newcomer Martellus Ben- 
nett, acquired from New 
England, as well as contri- 
butions from Randall Cobb, 
could create problems for 


early front- 
runners in 
the NEC, it 
is hard to 
count out 
last year’s 
Super Bowl 
runners-up, 
the Atlanta 
Falcons. 
After 
MVP 
son 
OB 
Ryan 
the 


an 
sea- 
from 
Matt 
and 
emer- 
pencen aot 
Devonta 
Freeman as 
one of the 
League’s 
elite run- 
ning backs, 


BROKEN SPHERE/ CCBYSA 3.0 
Following last year’s triumph, the New England Patriots will try to defend their Super Bow! title. 


opposing defenses. 
However, their pass de- 
fense was the second worst 
in the League last year, which 
the Atlanta Falcons picked 
apart in their NFC Champi- 
onship game matchup with 
the Packers. Improvement in 
that area, along with another 
strong performance by Rod- 
gers, could end in a magical 
season for the Packers. 
Likely to be the Packers 
biggest threat in the Confer- 
ence, Wilson’s Seahawks fea- 
ture the one-two receiving 
punch of Doug Baldwin and 
tight end Jimmy Graham. 
Last year, however, their 
running game sputtered — 
25th in the League — be- 
hind a line that had a tough 
time keeping their quarter- 
back upright. The addition 
of lineman Luke Joeckel 
could provide some fire to 
last year’s underwhelming 
offensive line; Plus, the ac- 
quisition of running-back 
Eddie Lacy from the Pack- 
ers could provide the spark 
that Seattle needs to create 
a balanced attack. 
The “Legion of Boom” 
defensive backs Earl 
Thomas, Kam Chancellor 
and Richard Sherman — 
consistently make up one of 
the best secondary groups 
in the League, and Bobby 
Wagner and K. J. Wright 
are beasts at the line, post- 
ing career highs in tackles 
last season. If the offensive 
line can protect Wilson this 
year, expect the Seahawks 
to be dangerous come the 
playoffs. 
While the Packers and 
the Seahawks seem to be 


coach Kyle 
Shana- 
han had a 
record-set- 
ting offense on his hands. 
While it is hard to imag- 
ine many teams keeping up 
with the Falcons’ offensive 
firepower, their defense 
needs work. All you need to 
know about last year’s strug- 
gling defense is that even 
after being carried to the Su- 
per Bowl by the offense, they 
still found a way to blow a 


Belichick. Since Brady be- 
came the starting quarter- 
back in 2001, the two have 
won five Super Bowl titles 
and seven AFC Champion- 
ships together and have not 


missed the playoffs since | 
2008. As long as No. 12 is | 


still under center for the 
Pats and Belichick is still 
Belichick, it is hard to bet 
against such consistency. 
Not to mention that the 
defense last year led the 
League in fewest points al- 
lowed. Additionally, 
a strong secondary in Mal- 


colm Butler, Stephen Gilm- | 


ore, Patrick Chung, Devin 
McCourty and Duron Har- 
mon, the Pats won't be al- 
lowing much through the 
air. 

The Pittsburgh Steelers 
hold the best odds amongst 
AFC teams to hoist the 
Lombardi Trophy behind 
the Patriots at 10/1. Despite 
being lackluster on defense 
the past few years, especial- 
ly in the secondary, they’ve 
shown improvement. 

Although this group 
is not the “Steel Curtain” 
that once terrified oppos- 
ing offenses in the ‘70s, it 
may not be necessary with 
Ben Roethlisberger at quar- 


25-point lead terback. Ro- | 

to the Pats in ethlisberger 

Super Bow] LI. : may not have 
Over in The Patriots many years 


the American 
Football Con- 
ference (AFC), 
we have the 
reigning Su- 
per Bowl LI 
Champions, 
the New Eng- 
land Patriots, 
looking to re- 
peat last season’s success. 
After one of the greatest 
comebacks in NFL history 
and more than a fair share 
of “crying Jordan” memes, 
the Patriots are once again 
the favorites to take home 
the Lombardi Trophy. 

Even after the loss of 
star wide receiver Julian 
Edelman in the preseason 
to a torn ACL, quarterback 
Tom Brady will still have 
plenty of targets to throw 
to in Malcolm Mitchell, 
Chris Hogan and Danny 
Amendola, as well as Rob 
Gronkowski, who is com- 
ing off back surgery and 
may take a step back in 
production. Still, Vegas has 
their odds to win at 13/4. 

The team has one of the 
deadliest duos in the game’s 
history: Tom Brady and Bill 


Trophy. 


Volleyball drops one set in tournament 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 
Despite going undefeated 
in the tournament, the 
Blue Jays still know there 
are areas where they can 
improve. 

“While we were con- 
tent with our performance 
this weekend, we can con- 
tinue to raise the level of 
our practice competition 
so we are more prepared 
for game-like pressure 
situations,” Aston said. “I 
know we have immense 
potential looking  for- 
ward to future Conference 
games and the NCAA 
Tournament.” 

One of the Jays’ top per- 
formers on the weekend 
was outside hitter Louisa 
Kishton. 

The sophomore finished 
the four-game sweep with 
a total of 58 digs and 45 
kills. Other top perform- 
ers included Wuerstle 
and Hong, who were both 
named to the All-Tourna- 
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ment Team. 

Aston attributes their 
success to a positive team 
culture, encouraged by the 
efforts of Head Coach Tim 
Cole. 

“Our practice environ- 
ment fosters love, growth 
and excellence, so we can 
always lift our team up 
more by being fully en- 
gaged in every opportu- 
nity we get to play,” she 
said. “I could not be more 
happy or grateful for my 


experience thus far on 


the volleyball team. Our 
team culture is unlike any 
other team I have been on 
before, which has made 
the transition into college 
much easier.” 

With a few injured play- 
ers, including junior mid- 
dle Sasha Gorelik, sopho- 
more middle Hannah 
Korslund and sophomore 
setter Sarah Elnozahy, the 
Jays have had to play with 
a younger lineup. 
fe ¢ 
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Still, the lack of experi- 
ence has thus far not prov- 
en to be a problem for the 
Jays. 

“The Hopkins volley- 
ball family has fully em- 
braced all five freshmen 
and quickly shown us how 
to adjust to college,” Aston 
said. 

She emphasized that 
the upperclassmen on the 
team have been especially 
friendly as knowledgeable 
leaders and role models for 
the younger players. 

“While it has been dif- 
ficult missing classes for 
tournaments, I know I have 
a group that is here to sup- 
port me whenever I need 
it,’ Aston said. 

Hopkins will look to 


continue their success into’ 


next weekend when they 
face the St. Mary’s College 
of Maryland Seahawks for 
their home opener in Gold- 
farb Gym on Friday, Sept. 
15 at 7 p.m. 


are once again 
the favorites 
to take home 


the Lombardi 


left in 
League, but 
he has been 
a consistently 
solid quarter- 
back who has 
led the Steel- 
ers to three 
Super Bowls. 

Compli- 
menting Big Ben are the 
other “Killer-B’s”. — wide 
receiver Antonio Brown 
and running back Le’Veon 


Bell — who are considered | 
by many to be the best at | 


their respective positions. 


Led by a strong offensive | 


line, if the Steelers’ defense 
can continue to improve 
while the offense lights up 
the scoreboard, as they did 
in 2016, Pittsburgh could 
make a deep run in the 
playoffs. 

The Oakland Rawls 
have similar goals in un- 
seating the Pats from their 
throne, and quarterback 
Derek Carr might even 
have the tools to do it. De- 
spite breaking his leg in 
December, Carr is expected 
to make a complete recov- 
ery and pick up where he 
left off last year, throw- 
ing for 3,937 yards with 28 
touchdowns on just six in- 
terceptions. 

The acquisition of 
running-back Marshawn 
Lynch could sure up their 
game, provided he stays 
injury free. Meanwhile, 
Amari Cooper, Michael 
Crabtree and the incoming 
Cordarrelle Patterson will 
give opposing secondaries 
plenty of issues. 

Reigning defensive MVP 
Khalil Mack will anchor 
a defense that finished 
ranked 26th in total defense 
last season and allowed an 
NFL-worst 6.1 yards per 
play, while also being last 
in the League for sacks and 
24th against the pass. 

As with the Steelers, the 
Raiders will be looking to 
their offense to create big 
leads while hoping that 
their defense is stalwart 
enough to win ball games. 

Time will tell how the 
season will turn out, but 
until then, it is time to just 
sit back, put aside all the 
homework that can “totally 
wait until halftime,” and 
enjoy America’s game. 
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with | 
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By GREGORY MELICK 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins men’s soccer team 
traveled up to Plattsburgh, 
New York to play in the 
Best Western Plus Cardi- 
nal Classic. Hopkins came 
into the weekend with a 2-0 


| record, which they sought 


to improve as Centennial 


| Conference play draws 
near. 
In their first game 


against the Manhattanville 
College Valiants, the Jays 
got off to a strong start. In 
the 36th minute, Hopkins 
took advantage of a corner 
kick by junior forward and 
midfielder Gerrit Church. 
Senior defender Mike 
Swiercz headed in the ball 
for his first goal of the sea- 
son. 

In the second half, the 
Blue Jays added an in- 
surance goal in the 65th 
minute. After taking two 
long range shots that were 
freshman mid- 
fielder Alejandro Maclean 
corralled the rebound and 
put a shot home to take a 
2-0 lead. It was Maclean’s 
first career goal. 

Hopkins dominated the 
game offensively, outshoot- 
ing the Valiants 26-8 for the 
game and getting five cor- 
ner kicks compared to the 
Valiant’s one. 

With the win, Hopkins 
earned a chance at the 
Cardinal Classic champi- 
onship game, where they 
would face-off against the 


hosting SUNY Plattsburgh __ 


Cardinals for the champi- 
onship title. 

Maclean picked up right 
where he left off from the 
last game. He scored his 
second career goal in the 
31st minute after receiving 
a pass from freshman mid- 
fielder RJ Moore and beat- 
ing his defender. 

At the very end of the 
game, Plattsburgh had a 
chance to score on a corner, 
but Hopkins cleared the 
ball quickly and pushed it 
ahead to sophomore for- 
ward Achim Younker, who 
beat the goalie for a 90th- 
minute goal. 

The Jays beat the Cardi- 
nals despite being outshot 
12-11 and having fewer 
corners than their oppo- 
nent. Graduate student 
goalkeeper Bryan See had 
four saves for the Blue Jays, 
marking his eighth consec- 
utive shutout dating back to 


shut out the competition 


last season. 

The Blue Jays’ strong per- 
formance on the weekend 
was widely recognized, 
as Swiercz was awarded 
the Tournament Defensive 
MVP award and Younker 
was given both the Tourna- 
ment Offensive MVP award 
and the Centennial Confer- 
ence Offensive Player of the 
Week award. 

With the two victories, 
Hopkins moved to 4-0 on 
the season, a record they 
have not achieved since 
the 2010 season. Even 
more impressive is that 
all four wins have been 
shutouts, which has never 
been done before in Hop- 
kins history. See’s shutout 
streak is now at 732 min- 
utes and 57 seconds, the 
fourth longest in program 
history. 

“T think the biggest key 
to our shutouts is the collec- 
tive effort and focus from 
our team on the defensive 
end,” Younker said. “Our 
defenders have been play- 
ing lights out. I really be- 
lieve that we have the best 
defensive back line in the 
Conference, maybe even in 
the nation.” 

The Blue Jays had high 
hopes coming into the 
weekend and were pleased 
with the results. 

“Our expectation was 
to come out and dominate 
both games,” Younker said. 
“Not giving up any goals 
while also putting away 
four for the weekend is a 
solid showing.” 

In addition to 
our streak, the Bh : 
offense has been firing on 
all cylinders this year, scor- 
ing multiple goals in each 
of their games thus far. All 
this is even more impres- 
sive because the team is 
built around young talent, 
with four freshmen in the 
starting lineup. 

“Having four  fresh- 
men in the starting lineup 
just goes to show that our 
team’s talent runs deep,” 
Younker said. “We have 
so many skilled and hard- 
working players that are 
ready to do their job when 
they’re called. However, we 
still have more growing to 
do as a unit, so I’m looking 
forward to getting better as 
the season progresses.” 

The Blue Jays face off 
the Haverford College 


Fords on Saturday, Sept. 16 
to commence Centennial 
Conference play. 
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Achim Younker was named the Cente Conference Player of the Week. 
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W. Soccer stays hot with 


victory over Emory 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


Last Saturday, the Hop- 
kins women’s soccer team 
traveled to Meredith Col- 
lege in Raleigh, N.C. for 
the Esprit DIII National 
Classic. Hopkins converted 
their first game into an im- 
pressive victory against the 
Emory University Eagles, 
finishing 1-0 with a late 
second-half goal. 

“Emory is a_ tough, 
scrappy team, and the in- 
tensity definitely picked 
up as the game went on,” 
junior midfielder Kyla Per- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Freshman Riley O'Toole scored her first career goal against the Eagles. 


taking care of the little 
things, winning the 50-50s 
and competing straight 
through until the final 
whistle blows.” 

Persky also thought that 
their victory against Mer- 
edith College reflects well 
on the team for bringing a 
competitive mentality and 
showing a willingness to 
do what it takes to win. 

As the Jays enter their 
regular season, they are 
thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to fight against so 
many competitive teams. 
They attribute their early 
success to the hard work 


sky said. “Although our everyone put in during 
play wasn’t preseason 
necessarily training. 

as clean as “The challence qi@iovaerh 
it usually is, ae ©, Weil likes 
we battled is a fantastic to hit the 


hard and did 
what we had 
to do to pull 
off a win.” 
Bole tt 
teams were 


opportunity to 
build up our 
confidence and 
try new things.” 


ground run- 
ning,” Persky 
said. “For us, 
that means 
playing some 
of the tough- 


scoreless in est competi- 
the first half. — KYLA PERSKY, tion in the 
The Blue Jays JUNIOR DEFENDER country, right 
had numer- off the bat.” 

ous scoring She also 
opportunities, but they noted that after this week- 


could not capitalize. By the 
end of the first half, Hop- 
kins had nine shots, four of 
which were on the net. 

After more than 77 
minutes of play, the Jays 
finally scored the first and 
only goal of the game. 
Freshman forward Riley 
O'Toole took. passes from 
senior forward Bailey Mo- 
naco and Persky to get on 
the board. 

With only minutes on 
the clock, the Eagles were 
unable to bounce back. 

Persky explained that af- 
ter a hard-fought tie against 
Messiah College last week 
the team wanted to bring 
the same level of intensity 
into this weekend. 

“Each and every team 
we play will test us in new 
ways, and part of what 
makes preseason great is 
the opportunity to learn 
from those mistakes and 


make the necessary ad- 


justments so that we’re 
ready and able to compete 
when it matters most,” 
Persky said. 

For the past four games, 
the Jays’ defense has shut 
their opponents out. Lead- 
ing the Blue Jays’ defense, 
senior goalkeeper Bess 
Kitzmiller made three 
saves for the Jays on Sat- 
urday. 

“Today marked our 
fourth consecutive shut- 
out of the season,” Per- 
sky said. “Going into the 
year, we talked a lot about 


a“ v 


end they have played five 
games in nine days, with 
another one coming up on 
Wednesday. 

“Though it is certainly 
not the easy way to do 
things, the challenge is a 
fantastic opportunity to 
build up our confidence 
and try new things.” 

Shifting their mindset 
a bit from last season, the 
Blue Jays expect to grow 
and trust that the results 
will follow. 

“One of the biggest ad- 
justments Coach Weil has 
led in terms of team men- 
tality is encouraging us to 
focus on the process over 
results,” Persky said. “Sure, 
we want to maintain our 
status as Centennial Con- 
ference Champions, and 
of course we want to win 
a National Championship, 
but we've got a long season 
ahead of us.” 

Persky explained the 
team’s current priorities. 

“It takes discipline, fo- 
cus and a hell of a lot of 
hard work to get there,” she 
said. “What matters now 


is that we take advantage 
of the factors in our con- 
trol and let the rest fall into 
place as we grow and learn 


as a team.” 

The Blue Jays will re- 
turn to Homewood Field 
on Sunday, Sept. 17 to kick 
off Centennial Confer- 
ence play against the Bryn 
Mawr College Owls. Kick- 
off will start at 1 p.m. 
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PRINCESS SUTHERLAND — FIELD HOCKEY 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
K Di The Vews-Letter 

This past weekend, the 
Hopkins women’s _ field 
hockey team faced the 
University of Rochester 
on Saturday and St. John 
Fisher College the follow- 
ing day. 

Although the match 
against St. John Fisher end- 
ed in a disappointing 4-1 
loss, the Jays prevailed in 
Saturday’s game, sending 
Rochester home with their 
first loss of the season. 

Throughout the week- 
end, the Jays undoubtedly 
saw a variety of strong per- 
formances, but this week’s 
Athlete of the Week was an 
easy choice: After scoring 
the only goal of the game 
on Saturday, senior Prin- 
cess Sutherland deserves 
this week’s title. 

Sutherland is no new- 
comer to athletic excellence. 
Through her three seasons 
on the Hopkins field hockey 
team, she has consistently 
performed when it mat- 
tered the most. Her game- 
winning goal on Saturday 
was the sixth of her career. 

Beyond her _ physical 
prowess, Sutherland is 
known for her presence and 
the spirit she brings to her 
team on a daily basis. 

“Princess is the epitome 
of perseverance,” senior 
teammate Clare Kavanagh 
said. “On game day and 
throughout her college ca- 
reer, Princess gets onto the 
field and does her work. 
She has patience when she 
possesses the ball, and she 
capitalizes on her opportu- 
nities. Her hits are consis- 
tently some of the hardest 
on the team, and defenders 
always pay if they give her 


an extra half second to rip 
a shot on the cage.” 

Following her game-win- 
ning performance, Suther- 
land was kind enough to sit 
down with The News-Letter 
to discuss the team and up- 
coming goals for her final 
season. 


Ne Tae 
What _ has 
the team 
dynamic 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


ing my shot on corners dur- 
ing every practice, focus- 
ing on the execution of the 
shot, keeping it low and to 
the far corners of the goal 
out of the goalie’s reach. 

I have never scored off 
a straight shot on a corner 
throughout my whole field 
hockey career, so I was very 
happy to 
have accom- 
plished this. 
am 


been like proud of 
ge this]! Name: Princess Sutherland || how many 
year: Year: Senior op portu- 

Princess nities the 

Sport: Field Hockey 

Suther- Major: Publi ith team _—_cre- 
land: The ajor: Public Healt ated against 
team’s dy- Hometown: Charlotte, N.C.1f nyo, 14 
namic has_ || High School: Charlotte Rochester 
been amaz- || Country Day School and how 
ing so far. much _ grit 


It has been 

great working hard in such 
a positive atmosphere with 
our new coaches. We really 
focused on the basics and 
perfecting those fundamen- 
tal skills during preseason, 
keeping our playing style 
simple. 

This has proven to be 
very effective in the games 
we have played, espe- 
cially with the freshmen 
who have adjusted well to 
the high intensity of col- 
lege hockey and have per- 
formed well in both prac- 
tices and games. 

As a senior, I am very 
proud of all our team has 
accomplished so far this 
season, and [ am looking 
forward to the rest of our 
season. 


N-L: How did it feel to 
score the game-winning 
goal in the game against 
Rochester? 

PS: | was ecstatic to score 
the goal against Rochester 
because I had been practic- 


we showed 
on the field. You can truly 
tell how passionate we all 
are about representing 
Hopkins well and giving 
our all out there on the 
field. 


N-L: After Saturday's 
game, how difficult was it 
to play again on Sunday 
against St. John Fisher? 

PS: Although our legs 
may have been a bit tired 
from a tough game against 
Rochester, I honestly think 
we played very well against 
them. 

We brought a lot of inten- 
sity coming from behind to 
tie the game 1-1 in the sec- 
ond half. I think the only 
problem was some miscom- 
munication in about the last 
seven minutes of the game. 
From my perspective, the 
score definitely did not re- 
flect how well we battled St. 
John Fisher. 

We can certainly learn 
from our mistakes through- 
out the game and from the 


breakdown in the end. This 
was only our fourth game of 
the season, and we are con- 
fident in our abilities to do 
well in the future. 


N-L: What is the team 
looking to improve upon 
before your next game this 
coming Friday? 

PS: We definitely want 
to work on our defensive 
positioning and commu- 
nication across all the po- 
sitions. We also want to 
keep up the intensity and 
improve on winning more 
50/50 balls. 

Finally, we want to capi- 
talize on more opportuni- 
ties we create in the circle 
and draw more offensive 
corners. Our focus is one 
game at a time, one minute 
at a time, one play at a time. 


N-L: What are your per- 
sonal goals for the remain- 
der of the season? 

PS: Personally, I want to 
consistently execute well 
under pressure on cor- 
ners, and I would like to 
finish on opportunities we 
create in the circle. In ad- 
dition, I want to focus on 
strong-paced flat passes to 
my teammates into space, 
so we can beat defenders 
easily with that off-ball 
movement. 
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Senior forward Princess Sutherland 


Football beats Susquehanna with last minute TD 


By GREGORY MELICK 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins football 
team opened their Cen- 
tennial Conference play 
this past Saturday with 
their second straight nail- 
biter, this time against the 
Susquehanna University 
River Hawks. 

The game was off to a 
strong start for the Blue 
Jays, as junior safety Ian 
Lodge intercepted Susque- 
hanna quarterback Nick 
Crusco’s second pass _at- 
tempt of the game. How- 
ever, the offense could not 
take advantage of their 
strong field position and 
the Jays’ senior kicker Ja- 
mie Sullivan missed a 39- 
yard field goal attempt. 

After the missed field 
goal, the momentum shift- 
ed to the other side of the 
field. The River Hawks 
marched down the field, 
going 78 yards in only nine 
plays for the touchdown. 
The Blue Jays again found 


‘ 
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Quarterback David Tammaro threw for 299 yards against Susquehanna. 


themselves down early in 
the first quarter. 

The rest of the first 
quarter was a battle of 
the defenses, as neither 
offense could get on the 
board. The only scoring 
for the rest of the quarter 
came when the Blue Jays 
took advantage of a nine- 
yard punt by Susquehan- 
na, giving Hopkins the 
ball at the Susquehanna’s 
12-yard line. But even with 
great starting field posi- 
tion, the Blue Jays settled 
for a field goal to get their 
first points of the game. 

The River Hawks re- 
sponded to the Hopkins 
field goal by going on an- 
other nine-play, 78-yard 
drive for another touch- 
down, extending their lead 
to 14-3 shortly after the 
beginning of the second 
quarter. 

The Blue Jays responded 
with their own touchdown 
drive, culminating in soph- 
omore quarterback David 
Tammaro’s six-yard touch- 


down pass to junior wide 
receiver Luke McFadden. 

The defenses took over 
again for a series of drives, 
but with the second quarter 
drawing to a close, Tam- 
maro threw a deep pass to 
McFadden that bounced off 
the defender’s hands into 
the waiting arms of McFad- 
den for a 34-yard touch- 
down pass, giving Hopkins 
its first lead of the game. 

The River Hawks came 
out firing to start the second 
half, scoring touchdowns 
on their first two posses- 
sions of the third quarter to 
take the lead back at 27-17. 

The fourth quarter, on 
the other hand, was domi- 
nated by the Jays. They too 
scored on their first two 
possessions of the quarter, 
reclaiming their lead, 31-27. 
But the game wasn’t over 
yet. 

With only four and a 
half minutes left, the River 
Hawks went 89 yards on 
seven plays and ate up 
over three minutes of game 
clock to score a potentially 
game-winning touchdown. 

But the River Hawks 
gave Tammaro and_ the 
Blue Jays’ offense too much 
time. It took the Jays only 
54 seconds and seven plays 
of their own to go 73 yards 
down the field to secure 
victory. 

This was the second time 
in as many weeks where 
Hopkins trailed with less 
than 30 seconds left. This 
is unusual for a team that 
has dominated the regular 
season the last couple of 
years. The Jays’ regular sea- 
son win streak now stands 
at 43 games and their Con- 
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ference win streak is 38 
games. 

Some outstanding per- 
formers for the Blue Jays 
this week were Tammaro 
and junior safety Addi- 
son Quinones. Tammaro 
threw 299 yards and cre- 
ated three touchdowns 
while adding 83 yards 
rushing on 18 carries. The 
Centennial Conference 
chose him for Offensive 
Player of the Week. 

On the defensive end, 
Quinones led the team in 
tackles with a career high 
16 and also had a sack in 
the game. The junior is con- 
fident that the close back- 
to-back games will help the 
team going forward. 

“If we are ever in that 
situation again, we can 
feel comfortable knowing 
we've been there before,” 
Quinones said after the 
game. 

He also praised the Riv- 
er Hawks for their hard 
and consistent play. In fact, 
despite the losing effort, 
Susquehanna’s quarterback 
Crusco - nearly matched 
Tammaro’s stellar perfor- 
mance. He had 287 yards 
passing and two touch- 
downs in addition to 44 
yards rushing. 

“They didn’t make many 
mistakes on offense and 
took advantage of ours,” 
Quinones said. “We knew 
they were going to get 
some plays, but we weren’t 
rattled. We never let up, 
and it paid off.” 

The Blue Jays will be 
back on Saturday, Sept. 16 
with another home game, 
this time against the Mora- 
vian College Greyhounds. 
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Dip You KNow? 


The Hopkins water polo team 
traveled to New Jersey to compete 


in the Princeton Invitational. The 


Jays defeated lona College | 2-9. 
Junior co-captain Giorgio Cico led 


the team with a career-high seven 
points and two steals. 


CALENDAR 
Friday 


Women’s XC @ Iona, 10 a.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Rhodes, 5 p.m. 


Saturday 


Football vs. Moravian, 12 p.m. 
Men's Soccer vs. Haverford, 7 p.m. 


weekend tournament 


By DAVID GLASS 
For The Vews-Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Blue Jays won four consec- 
utive matches at the Uni- 
versity of Mary Washing- 
ton (UMW) Invitational in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Even more impressively, 
the Jays only dropped one 
set all weekend. 

“The team had great en- 
ergy, unity, effort and com- 
petitive fire throughout all 
four games, which helped 
us close out tight sets 
against tough opponents,” 
starting freshman setter 
Natalie Aston said. 

Hopkins started off the 
weekend with a 3-1 vic- 
tory against host team and 
seventh-ranked UMW. 

The Jays took the first 
two sets, winning 28-26 
and 25-17. 

Hopkins had a lot of of- 
fensive help from the new- 
comers on the team. 

In her first collegiate 
season, Aston had a hitting 
percentage of 0.391 against 
the Eagles. The freshman 
also added nine digs dur- 
ing the match. 

Freshman outside hitter 
Simone Bliss, also new to 
the team, led the team with 
13 kills. 

In the only set dropped 
by the Jays all weekend, the 
Eagles led by three points 
almost the entire time, 
winning 25-19. UMW’s out- 
side hitter Peyton Dunow 
provided them with the 
boost they needed, tally- 
ing 12 kills. Nevertheless, 
Hopkins came back in the 
fourth and final set, win- 
ning in a close 25-23. 

In their second game of 
the day, the Blue Jays hand- 
ed the Averett University 
Cougars their first loss of 
the season. 

The Jays claimed all 
three sets, winning the 
first 25-15 and finishing 
both the second and third 
in 25-22. 

Aston credits the Jays’ 
strong showing over the 
weekend to their ability to 
adjust and control the pace 
of the game. 

“I think our tough serv- 
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ing and strong out-of-sys- 
tem performance helped us 
take control of rallies and 
allowed us to play at our 
tempo,” she said. 


Aston also addressed 
some of the team’s con- 
cerns. 

“For now, our. short- 


term goals are to create 
competitive and develop- 
mental practices, to place 
equal value on every game 
and to shoot for another 


strong showing in the 
Centennial Conference,” 
she said. 


To start off the second 
day of the tournament, 
the Blue Jays won all three 
sets against the Randolph- 


Macon College Yellow 
Jackets. 
Senior outside hitter 


Elizabeth Wuerstle sparked 
the Blue Jays’ offense with 
five aces and six kills in the 
match. 

The Yellow Jackets’ li- 
bero Samantha Sallade put 
the fight in Randolph-Ma- 
con’s effort with 15 digs. — 

However, an ace from 
the Blue Jays’ junior libero 
Esther Hong gave Hopkins 
the momentum and halted 
any chances of a Yellow 
Jacket comeback. 

Hong finished the week- 
end with an impressive 52 
digs. 

Hopkins closed out the 
weekend with a three-set 
victory against the Berry 
College Vikings (25-18, 25- 
23, 25-21). 

Though the Blue Jays got 
off to a quick lead in the 
first set, the Vikings closed 
the gap in the second, mak- 
ing it a two-point game 
with help from outside hit- 
ter Emily Hancock, who 
finished the match with 12 
kills. Setter Hannah Kate 
Thompson “also played 
strongly, ending the match 
with 19 assists and 12 digs. 

The Jays won the set 
nonetheless, thanks to of- 
fensive boosts from Bliss 
and senior setter and mid- 
dle Kristi Rhead. 

Hopkins would also 
take the next two sets, 
with an ace from As- 
ton to clinch the victory. 
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Senior hitter Elizabeth Wuerstle was named to the All-Tournament Team. 
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W. Volleyball sweeps Mf. Soccer starts season with four shutouts 


Football secures 
another nail-biter 


Colwell’s Court: 
Princess Sutherland 


The Hopkins men’s soccer team traveled to Plattsburgh, N.Y. to compete in the Best Western Plus — 
Cardinal Classic. At the tournament, the Blue Jays encountered tough competition but came out 
victorious after each matchup. They defeated both the Manhattanville College Valiants and the 
SUNY Plattsburgh Cardinals to secure the championship title. For the first time in program history, — 
the Jays open their season with four straight shutouts as they head into Conference play. ; 
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Women’s Soccer 
defeats Emory 1-0 


Last Saturday, the Blue 
Jays came back from a 27- 
17 deficit at the beginning 
of the second half to win 
the Centennial Conference 
opener. The final score of the 


Senior forward Princess 
Sutherland led the Jays in 
defeating the 14th-ranked 
University of Rochester Yel- 
lowjackets. She scored the 
only goal of the game and 


Last weekend, Hopkins 
traveled to North Carolina 


to compete in the Esprit DIT 


National Classic. The Jays — 
defeated the Emory Univer- 
sity Eagles with a late goal in 


game was 38-34. 
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clinched the win. 
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the second half. 
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American women impress at this year’s U.S. Open 


Emilie Hoffer 
Sportpinion 


For tennis fans, the U.S. 
Open is the culmination 
of a season-long tour filled 
with upsets, comebacks 
and historic matches un- 
like anything else. This 
time around, the American 
women were the talk of the 
U.S. Open. 

While onlookers are 
constantly stunned by the 
success of the Williams sis- 
ters, not many other Amer- 
ican women have made 
noise since Lindsay Daven- 
port or Jennifer Capriati in 
the late 1990s. That is until 
now. 

Four American women 
advanced to the semifinals 
of the U.S. Open this Sep- 
tember, reaffirming that 
American tennis is as alive 
and well as ever. Not to 
mention, the four women 
advancing did not include 
American superstar Serena 
Williams, who gave birth 
earlier this month. 


The four Americans, 
Venus Williams, CoCo 
Vandeweghe, Madison 


Keys and Sloane Stephens, 
battled for the Champion- 
ship title this past week on 
the historic Arthur Ashe 
Stadium in New York. To 


start the semifinal round, 
37-year-old Venus  Wil- 
liams, ranked ninth in the 
world, faced the obvious 
underdog, Stephens. 
Stephens went up in 
the first set, 6-1, but things 
took a quick turn as Wil- 
liams took the second set, 
6-0. Then, in the third set, 
I think we witnessed some 
of the best tennis of the 
entire tournament. Both 
athletes were in full force, 
playing for their shot at the 
championship match. 
Stephens, unsettled in 
the second 
set, was able 


Keys suffered a wrist 
injury and underwent sur- 
gery in January, missed the 
Australian Open and did 
not return to the court until 
this past March. In her first 
appearance since last Oc- 
tober in the 2016 WTA Fi- 
nals, Keys won her first two 
matches in straight sets at 
the 2017 BNP Paribas Open 
in California. 

Despite her initial success, 
Keys lost in the first round of 
her next three appearances. 
With grit and perseverance, 
she eventually returned bet- 

ter than ever, 
winning the 


to refocus Hour American 2017 Bank of 
her game the West Clas- 
and chal: Women advanced ic despite 
lenge one of to the semi-finals "y having 
her __ child- six wins on 


hood heroes 
on one of the 
biggest stag- 
es in tennis. 
The 24 year old stunned 
the crowd and defeated 
Williams in the third set, 
7-5. 

Meanwhile, 15th-ranked 
Keys would defeat 20th- 
ranked Vandeweghe in 
an uneventful 6-1, 6-2 that 
took only 66 minutes to 
complete. 

Now, best friends Ste- 
phens and Keys were set 
to face off in the only all- 
American U.S. Open final 
without a Williams sister 
since 1984. But what I find 
even more impressive are 
the obstacles that both of 
these women overcame 
during their journey to the 
Open and the lessons we 
can take away from them. 
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of the U.S. Open 
this September. 


the season 
upon — enter- 
ing. She rose 
through the 
ranks and entered the U.S. 
Open this August ranked 
15th in the world. 
Meanwhile, Stephens 
was facing her own bat- 
tles with injury. The Open 
marked one year since her 
withdrawal from the 2016 
U.S. Open due to ‘a stress 
fracture in her foat, putting 


_ her out for the season. 


Like Keys, Stephens un- 
derwent surgery in Janu- 
ary, with plans to return to 
the tour the following sum- 
mer. Stephens made her 
2017 debut at Wimbledon, 
entering the tournament 
ranked 975th. 

Stephens lost in the 
first round — a result that 
would repeat itself in her 


next tournament appear- 
ance at the Citi Open. 

However, like Keys, Ste- 
phens persisted and found 
a glimpse of success at the 
Rogers Cup in Toronto, 
where she made it all the 
way to the semifinals. 

Thanks to her protected 
ranking, Stephens was able 
to enter the 2017 U.S. Open, 
but nobody expected any- 
thing from an unseeded 
athlete returning from in- 
jury. It turns out that the 
lack of pressure was a god- 
send for the young Ameri- 
can trying to establish her 
comeback, and her career 
for that matter. Ad 

Not only did these wom- 
en put on a fantastic show 
for all their fans over the 
duration of the tourna- 
ment, but there are so many 
lessons that can be taken 
away from their challeng- 
ing journey to the finals. 

Injury is the most dev- 
astating thing to happen 
to any professional athlete. 
Despite having to face what 
was probably the biggest 
challenge of their careers, 
both Keys and Stephens 
made it to their first Grand 
Slam tournament final. 

Imagine the mental 
toughness Stephens needed 
when entering the season 
ranked 975th, not to men- 
tion overcoming the physi- 
cal challenges that follow 
injury. 

Nevertheless, Stephens 
did not give up when she 
started at an all-time low 
and ended her season at an 
all-time high, claiming her 
first Grand Slam title. 
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